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Shall capital punishment continue?. . 
Many big public men are outspoken against 
this form of punishment. They include gov 
ernors, lawyers, senators, college professors, 
business men, prison wardens and criminolo- 
gists. 


Silly “sales” boosting............. 
The biggest firms in the country are often the 
biggest schemers to -get the people's money 
without giving honest value. 


Canadian relations strained........ 
Commercial, economic and financial interests 
are involved in the many problems under 
diplomatic consideration, 


Some interesting facts about coins. . . 
Ts there.a market for old coins? This question 
is Continually being asked. Here's the answer. 


News from other lands............ 
Winter layers pay best............ 


Timing production to the market demand can 
be accomplished best by hatching early and by 
having early maturing strains. 


Movies again talk reform.......... 
Some of the “high-ups” in the profession ob- 
ject to being tarred with the brush used on 
some of the “low-downs.” 


Horseshoe circuit, agame.......... 
“Golf played with horseshoes” is an inexpen- 
sive divertisement, 


Gems from our exchanges......... 


Beyond scientific conception....... 
There. are invisible and imponderable forces 
which play a great part in human and other 
life. Science should quit pooh-poohing them. 


Horse shortage foreseen........... 
There has been a17 per cent decrease in num- 
ber of horses and mules on farms since 1920. 


What is our dollar worth today?... 


Estimates vary from 60 to 80 cents on the pre- 
war dollar. 
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Little stories from reaLlife......... 
Hello, Mamma!} Saved Wy a dog; Nice old 
kitty; Hoax marriage rio joke; Does courtesy 
pay? ; Autoists, attention; Fortune in old unt- 
versity vault. 


- Large springs in this country....... 10 


T here are 65 springs each discharging at least 
65 million gallons of water a day. 
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2 How much has the government spent to protect 
the Mississippi from floods and to improve navi- 
gation? (14) : 

3 What salary does the vice-president of the United 
States receive? (13) 

4 Is it against the law to mutilate coins or paper 
money? (17) 

5 Can an electrocuted person be revived? (4) 

6 From what is chocolate made? (15) 

7 What is the area of the District of Columbia? 
(14) 

8 Where is Shoshone falls? (10) 

9 Which are preferable as breeders, yearlings or 
pullets? (18) 

10 What is a pilot snake? (14) 

11 How did “peeping Tom” originate? (14) 

12 Does the government pay premiums for old coins? 
(17) 

13. How many horses and mules are on farms in this 
country? (18) 

14 Does Canada have to fight for Great Britain 
against her will? (4) 

15 How many guns are fired in our salute to the 
flag? (19) 

16 Who said: “They shall not pass’? (14) 

17 Before the invention of soap what did Europeans 
use to wash with? (15) 

18 Does it ‘ever actually rain frogs? (14) 

19 Why don’t ducks get wet? (15) 

20 How many associate justices are there in the U.S. 





Can You Answer These Questions? 


In how many states is capital punishment ad- 
ministered? (3) 


supreme court? (13) 


See how many of the above questions you can answer 
and put them to your smart friends, 


Answers appear on 


pages indicated. Contests may also be held, five points 
being allowed for each question correctly answered. Great 


‘for: parties to see who can make the highest score. 
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’“Hello, Mamma!’ 


Hello, Mamma! 


Mrs. Mayme Smith, of Scranton, Pa., 
had a parrot that she could talk to all 
day long and the parrot’s vocabulary 
grew bigger than that of many a human. 
The bird became very much attached 
to Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Smith to the 
bird. Alas, one day, the parrot was 
stolen. Mrs. Smith immediately started 
to make the rounds of the bird stores 
in the city in search of it. In one store 
as she entered she heard the cry: 
There to one side in 
a big cage was Mrs. Smith’s pretty poll. 
She informed the police and recovered 
her bird. 


Saved by a Dog 

“For heaven’s sakes, go downstairs 
and make that dog keep quiet,” said 
Dr. A. D. Blaine, of Dry Ridge, Ky., to 
his 12-year-old son. The dog had been 
barking his fool head off. When the 
boy got out of bed he saw flames burst- 
ing from three buildings and_ leaping 
across the highway to a hotel. About 
30 guests of the hotel, awakened by the 
barking of the dog and the cry of fire, 
groped through the smoke to safety. 
The hotel and 11 other structures were 
destroyed to the tune of some $300,000. 


Nice Old Mamma Kitty 


When a tree fell near Browning, Mo., 
a mother squirrel was killed and two 
baby squirrels with their eyes still 
closed were left alone in the nest. An 
old mother cat who had just brought 
some kittens into the hard world hap- 
pened to be passing and saw the orphan 
squirrels crying for their mamma. Tak- 
ing pity on the little darlihgs the cat 
decided to adopt them. Now the squir- 
rels are members of Mrs. Tabby’s house- 
hold and they get licked by their step- 
mother just as often as their step- 
sisters do. 


Hoax Marriage No Joke 


Some time ago Dorland Smith, of La 
Porte, Ind., and Irene Stuart, of Port- 
land, Ore., were married under . the 
name of another couple whom they 
wished to embarrass. Everybody laugh- 
ed until it occurred to somebody that 
Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so were really 
married even though they hadn’t used 
their own names. Now Mr. Smith de- 
sires an annulment of his marriage— 
he wants to be free to wed the girl of 
his choice. 


Does Courtesy Pay? 

When Mrs. Emily Preston Willey, of 
Chicago, died recently she remembered 
in her will many servants and others 
who had been courteous to her without 
thought. of reward. It is said that the 
bulk of her million dollar estate will go 
to such people. Relatives will get what’s 
left. Many a person who didn’t even 
know her name and caught only a 
glimpse of her, but who in that passing 
made living a bit more pleasant, has 
been handsomely rewarded by this kind 
old lady. 

Mrs, Willey, who was the widow of 


a New York lumberman was blind, so 


she had_ special .reason to appreciate 


what others did for her. One maid in 
a Chicago hotel is left an income, of 
$100 a month from a trust fund pro- 
vided by Mrs! Willey who had been a 
guest at the hotel. Once the blind 
widow stopped at an Atlantic City 
hotel; 
$1000 for her courteous treatment. An 
employee of a Los Angeles hotel gets 
$2000; another woman, a hurse, gets 
$2000,- and a Johns Hopkins hospital 
employee get $1000. There are many 
other bequests on the same order. 


Autoists: Attention 

Here’s an easy way to get out of the 
difficulty when you auto drivers knock 
down a pedestrian. Just give ’em your 
auto and call it square. In Baltimore 
one day Andrew Sullivan was walking 
across the street when Maurice Magid 
came along in his Rolls-Royce (or fliv- 
ver—we don’t recall). Both felt each 
other’s presence at the same _ time, 
Magid’s auto giving Sullivan a none too 
gentle bump which threw them to the 
ground. Sullivan was given a buggy 
ride to the hospital while Magid was 
escorted to the police station. When 
the case came up in court the judge was 
told that the parties most vitally con- 
cerned had decided that the easiest 
way out of the mess was for Magid to 
present Sullivan with his auto along 
with his compliments and for Sullivan 
to drop all charges against Magid. The 
judge didn’t mind. 





Fortune in Old University Vault 


Many years ago S. M. Swenson, a fa- 
mous cattleman and capitalist of Texas 
presented to the University of Texas a 
collection of coins and medals of rare 
and ancient vintage. They are from 
Babylonia, Greece, Egypt and many 
other old world powers. At the time 
the collection was valued at about $75,- 
000. It was placed in an old vault be- 
longing to the university which was 
considered the safest place for the 
treasure. The only record kept of the 
combination of the safe was that carved 
on the bottom of a drawer of one of 
the professor’s desks. 

Time went by and there being no 
need for opening the safe the combina- 
tion was forgotten. Meanwhile all the 
professors throughout the college were 











One of the few men who can claim to have 

bottled” the. American navy and other ships 

is William Green of New York. He makes 

ship models and then -bottles them... But 
~« «» doesn’t tell how it is done. - 


ones were sold as jek: Later, when it 


a maid there will now receive - 


‘ Send the old 


was desired to look into the vault tho 
combination was not available and t}), 
old desk could not be traced. An ex. 
pert was called in to see if the combj- 
nation could be discovered by an exan)- 
nation of the lock but it could not, and 
the lock could not be forced open be- 
cause of the rust which had accu. 
lated on the plungers or tumblers. 4 
the only way to get at the treasure 
would be with an acetylene torch it js 
said the-task will not be undertaken fo; 
some time. There is no suitable 1 
pository at the university available fo; 
the collection at this time. 


Gems from Exchanges 


Oh, Mr. Solomon! 
Ohio State Journal (Columbus, Ohio)— 
Both families have one child. 
Sent in by B. L. Johnson, Barnesville. 


You Tell "Em, John 
Clinton (Mich.) Local—NOTICE: Jolin 
O’Hara has owned a piece of land two miles 
east of town for seven years, and for seven 
years a gang of woodchucks has been dig 
ging ditches on me, of and on, but they are 
two-legged woodchucks and its time they 
were getting their pay on this job. There 
is a very good spring on this land and it has 
been tampered with. Now I offer $25 do! 
lars reward for a clue. Last July and Auy 
ust it was tampered with before. I have a 
very good clue to these diggers. John 
O’Hara. 
Sent in by William Schneirle, Clinton. 
Real Value 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
TIES 














Press—(adv 


One Lot of Assorted 
TIES 
Regular 75c; while 
they last at 
79¢c 
Sent in by C. RB. Laster, Grand Rapids. 


He-Man Passes 
El Paso (Tex.) Herald—(adv.)—Men’s 
costume slips $1.95. Some are finished with 
hemstitching, others with dainty crochet 
edge—all have 20-inch hip hems. 
Sent in by Ralph B. Dixon, Deputy Collector of Customs, 
Hachita, N. Mex. 
Bankruptcy Sale 
Farm publication—(adv.)—Factory Sells 
Farmers at Wholesale Prices. Spring Cata- 
log With Low Prices Now Ready. 
Sent in by Lucile Tourtelotte, Belmond, Iowa. 


How Do You Know Lady Was Young? 
Okmulgee (Okla.) Times—(ady.)—Found: 
On Seneca, between Morton and Grand, 
young lady’s coat. 
Sent in by T. J. McJunkins, Beggs, Okla. 


Police! 

Harrold (S. Dak.) Journal—We-are load 
ing a carload of bones at Harrold today nid 
will have some left. Will load another car 
last of next week if it does not snow. Any 
one interested report who you have to A. V 
Goodrich before they get wet. 


Hard Job 

Martinsburg (W. Va.) Journal—(edito- 
rial)—-While official censorship may hav« 
become a necessity, our moral sense and 
the laws of decency and good taste should 
suffice to correct immortality without r 
course to police power. 

Sent in by B. E: Manley, Martinsburg. 


Thanks for the Tip 
Sheldon (N. Dak.) Progress—The first a»- 
nual short course which is being held today 
and tomorrow is going over big. If you 
are not attending you will not be losing 
time by doing so. 
Bent in by Boward Steinbaus, Max. 
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E DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 








Shall the State Continue to Take Human Life? 


“* * * to die by the passage of elec- 
tricity through your body on * * * in 
the Year of Our Lord One Thousand 
Nine Hundred and Twenty-seven. And 
may God have mercy on your soul.” 

Theseare the fatal words that persons 
doomed to electrocution must listen to. 
The sentence for criminals scheduled 
for the gallows is the same except that 
“to be hung by the neck” until dead is 
substituted for the other method. 


Brutal as was the murder for which 
Mrs. Ruth Snyder and Judd Gray were 
convicted, their fate is the basis for an- 
other fight to abolish capital punish- 
ment in New York state. Interests in a 
similar movement affecting all states 
has been given impetus by the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. Combating this influence, 
however, is the objection of law officers 
and others. They blame the “softies” for 
indirectly contributing to the crime 
wave. 

Thirty-nine states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and federal statutes still retain 
capital punishment. Seventeen states— 
Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Vermont and Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia—have the 
electric chair. Twerty-one states use 
the noose: Alabama, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Del- 
aware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, lowa, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Texas, West Virginia 
and Wyoming. Nevada and Utah now 
execute with lethal gas. In Utah the 
condemned can choose between gas, 
hanging or the firing squad. 

Life imprisonment only is provided in 
eight. states—Kansas, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Rhode Island and Wisconsin. In the re- 
maining state—Washington—death can 
only beordered on special recommenda- 
‘tion of the jury. Somestates now having 
the death penalty once were without it. 
They are Arizona, Colorado, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Oregon, Tennessee and Vermont. 


New York’s law required Justice 
Townsend Scudder to impose the death 
penalty on Mrs. Snyder and her para- 
mour, but afterwards he said he was 
personally opposed to capital punish- 
ment. “I believe the good Lord gave 
life,” the justice is quoted as saying, 
“and I do not believe that we have the 
right to take it away.” 

Others who are outspoken against 
capital punishment include former Gov. 
Baxter of Maine, Warden Lawes of Sing 
Sing prison, Henry Ford, Gov. Hunt of 
Arizona, Clarence Darrow, Samuel Un- 
termeyer, Arthur Garfield Hayes (son of 


President Hayes), Senator Copeland of 
New York, former Senator Hamilton 
Lewis of Illinois, Dr. George Kirchwey 
(criminologist), many clergymen and 





Which, if any? 1. Death hood and hang- 

man’s noose, showing knot used to break the 

neck. 2. Electric chair which has been 
adopted by 16 states. 


some doctors. The late Thomas Mott 
Osborn, once a Sing Sing warden, also 
opposed capital punishment. 

The chief arguments of these “antis” 
are: 1. That the death penalty is contra- 
ry to Bible teachings. 2. That it is inhu- 
mane. 3. That it does not deter crime. 
4, That it often takes the lives of irre- 
sponsible persons who could be cured 
by surgery. 5. That it does not give 
victims an opportunity to reform. Much 
ado is made over the manner in which 
Connecticut not long ago exacted the 


life of Gerald Chapman, notorious ban- 
dit. He didn’t die on an ordinary gal- 
lows. His body was thrown 30 feet in- 
to the air on the end of a rope attached 
to a 700-pound weight so that his neck 
was twice broken. 

To quote Henry Ford: 


It is wrong to kill a man. It does no good 
to the man and it does no good to society. 
Capital punishment is as fundamentally 
wrong as a cure for crime as charity is as a 
cure for poverty. We kill the criminal be- 
cause it is the easiest way of disposing of 
the problem. The citizen who votes for 
capital punishment is just as much his fel- 
low man’s executioner as the hangman. 


Remarks Gov. Hunt: 


The state says, ‘You must not kill; but 
if you do I will kill you.” This theory of 
power or duty owes its origin to the lowest 
class of barbarians in the early history of 
the world. Their logic, if it may be called 
that, sprang solely from a spirit of revenge. 
Capital punishment, the worst heritage of 
the dark ages, lingers with us, betraying 
ohe of the spots of humanity where the 
veneer of civilization is thin. 


Former Senator Lewis calls attention 
to the fact that only a few hours after 
the sentencing of Mrs. Snyder and Gray 
two Chicago women committed like 
murders. Former Warden Lawes of 
Sing Sing once favored capital punish- 
ment but is now against it. Without the 
death penalty he thinks there would be 
more convictions by juries because 











A Visit to the Death House at Sing Sing 








room that we cannot see. 


Come, let us go to Sing Sing. An execution is scheduled there today. 

Seats are provided for us. We sit in nervous silence looking at the chair. The 
light is dim, but every relevant detail is visible. 

It is a clumsy mechanism, this final chapter of so many adventurous lives. Thick 
arms and legs; and solid seat; and everywhere straps and fastenings to make it 
all inescapably secure. And wires that lead mysteriously from the chair into a 


There is a little delay, and we grow impatient; but all in all the condemned man 










































keeps with reasonable promptness his rendezvous with death. The chaplain comes 
first, praying God to have pity where society had none. The prisoner hardly walks 
in; he is lifted along by strong men on either arm, He is trembling from head to 
foot, moaning and praying; and when they let him speak he begs wildly for mercy. 
But they close his mouth, and force him into the chair. 

He struggles, but he has been weakened by days of anticipation and nights of 
sleeplessness; there is little of him left to die. They strap him down, body and 
head and limbs, and adjust the wires that shall bring the great emancipator, elec- 
tricity, to freeze his blood in death. To the last moment he strains at his bonds, 
and strives to speak. His face writhes with suffering and horror. 

The attendants step carefully aside. : ; 

Suddenly the imprisoned body plunges forward as if catapulted into the air; all 
its muscles are strained to their utmost, and every drop of agitated blood rushes 
to strengthen them; surely those bonds will snap, and this man will leap upon us. 

Then the noise of the current is stilled, the body relaxes, the blue swollen face 
falls loosely into a horrible repose. A doctor bends over him for a moment, and 
re that the heart is beating faintly, and that there is a slight twitching of 

e lips. 

The current is turned on again. Again the body lurches forward, and the face 
bulges as if it would burst, and every muscle is stretched taut. A long while the 
mystic fluid burns its way thru blood and brain; for this time the man must be 
irrevocably killed. Then once more the current dies away and the law*has taken a 
life for a life, and society is revenged. ° 

Outside are relatives waiting to claim the body—Will Durant. 
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The wheel-spoke effect of the federal peni- 
tentiary at venworth, Kans., can better 
be appreciated from the air. 
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“men hesitate to convict when they 
know that the death sentence will be 
imposed,” He goes on to say: 





The idea of punishment of any type sole- 
ly as retribution is gradually disappearing. 
History condemns capital punishment. It 
has been tried before on a colossal scale, 
judged and found wanting. There is no 
room for sentimentality in dealing with the 
subject of capital punishment, but death 
fades into insignificance when compared 
with Hfe imprisonment. To spend each 
night in prison, day after day, year after 
year, gazing at the bars and longing for 
freedom is indeed expiation. 


According to Dr. Kirchwey, now dean 
of Columbia law school: 


The abolition of “legal murder” is only a 
matter of time. A resistless tide of human- 
itarianism will sweep it away as it is sweep- 
ing other survivals. from the cruel past. 
There is not a shred of evidence that it de- 
ters crime.’ Following the war a few states 
that had abolished it restored the death 
penalty. In no case was there a diminu- 
tion of murders. In 1922 Gov. Davis of Ohio 
compared the homicide rates before and 
after in the states that had abolished cap- 
ital punishment. He concluded: “It appears 
to make little difference in the prevalence! 
or scarcity of homicides whether the pun- 
ishment is death or life imprisonment. In 
fact, there would seem to be a slight lessen- 
ing of homicides where no death penalty 
exists.” While warden of Sing Sing I per- 
sonally examined 50 murderers. I found 
the cases of deliberate murder negligible. 
With the exception of three or four, all 
had committed crimes of passion and under 
the influence of temporary insanity. In 
not one case was it conceivable. that the 
murderer would have been deterred by fear 
of the death sentence. 


Now for the other side of it! 

The argument about capital punish- 
ment being morally wrong is purely a 
matter of personal opinion. But the 
argument that it does not check murder 
can be proved and disproved—which- 
ever way one cares to juggle figures. 
Many states claim that capital punish- 
ment has lessened the number of mur- 
ders. Only four states which abandon- 
ed the death penalty in the last 40 years 
have stuck to their decision. In those 
states where it has been restored ‘the 
act was declared necessary. 

There is a loudly voiced opinion that 
more women murderers should be put 
to death; Records show that most fe- 
male offenders get off with prison terms. 
Only 14 women have been executed in 
this country since it became a republic. 
One was Mrs. Surratt, implicated in the 
assassination of President Lincoln. 
New York has executed the greatest 
number of women—six. Only one was 
electrocuted or “burned,” as the under- 


world calls it. The rest were hanged. 
~ As for the humaneness of the execu- 


THE PATHFINDER 
tion methods now practiced. in this 
country: Even Chapman’s fate is cited 
as evidence of a “good job.” Physicians 
say the bandit was instantlykilled when 
his neck was broken the first time. The 
army’s Chemical Warfare Service claims 
that lethal gas executions are “the - 
thing” and predict that this method will 
be eventually adopted elsewhere. And, 
to quote Warden P. E. Thomas of the 
AMhio penitentiary, the electrical chair 
furnishes “the easiest of all deaths.” 
He explains: 


A current of 1950 volts is applied at the 
start. In less than 1/240th of a second, ac- 
cording to syllographic tests, heart action 
stops. It takes 24 times as long as that— 
1/19th of a second—before the sensation 
made by the prick of a needle is felt. As 
long as the voltage passes through the body 
the respiratory organs are paralyzed. The 
air is forced from the lungs. At the same 
time the blood. corpuscles disintegrate. 
Either of these, the paralysis of the 
lungs or the disintegration of the blood 
corpuscles, is of itself fatal. 

Blood of an electrocuted person does not 
congeal. The shattered corpusclescan never 
be put together again. The idga that an 
electrocuted person may be revived is erro- 
neous. While the current is on the heart 
remain still, When it is turned off the 
heart frequently commences to beat again, 
although the person in the chair is not 
breathing. But he is dead. The heart has 
no life-sustaining qualities. During elec- 
trocution the condemned’s body tempera- 
ture rises to 148 and the brain temperature 
to 200. Man cannot live at a higher tem- 
perature than 110 degrees. 

A sickly man does not die in the electric 
chair as easily as a healthy man. The for- 
mer’s skin is dry and does not conduct the 
electricity as well. And for the same rea- 
son it is easier to electrocute a person in 
the summer time, when his body is bathed 
in perspiration, than in the winter time, 
when the skin usually is dry. 


CANADIAN RELATIONS STRAINED 
A new Labor Department order so in- 
terferes with the going and coming of 
Canadian residents across the border 
that it is the subject of an exchange of 
notes between this country and the Do- 
minion government. The chief difficulty 
is at Detroit and Buffalo where work 
thousands of people who live in Canada. 
It was in response to Detroit union la- 
bor appeals that aliens commuting to 
the United States are subject to restric- 
tions governing quota countries in our 
restricted immigration system. Native- 
born Canadians, however, are exempt. 
Though Secretary of State Kellogg 
promised tosubmit fo Congress any “dif- 
ficulties which tend to affect adversely 
our traditional friendly relations,” Can- 
ada declares there is no precedent for 
making immigrants of British people 
living in Canada. It warns that termi- 
nation of the long standing agreement 
whereby Canadiansand Americans have 
freely crossed the border is ground for 
“grave concern.” It claims the new or- 
der violates the Jay treaty of 1794. 
There is threat of abrogating extradi- 
tion agreements and requiring passports 
of Americans who cross into Canada. 
But this is only one of the major prob- 
lems confronting Vincent Massey and 
William Phillips, first envoys to Wash- 
ington and Ottawa respectively. Others 
affect commercial, economic and finan- 
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cial interests. Among these is the need 
of a permanent treaty to replace the 
Rush-Bagot agreement of 1817 which 
has kept the border disarmed for more 
than a century. As Mr. Massey says: 
“A fort between the United States and 
Canada would be about as appropriate 
as a fire extinguisher on top of the 
Great Pyramid.” But Canadaclaims tha: 
we violated the Rush-Bagot agreement 
during the World war by training nava| 
reserves on armed vessels on the Great 
Lakes. Canada consents to but does 
not relish American warships, built on 
the lakes, using her St. Lawrence cana! 
to reach the sea unless she is accorded 
a similar privilege, particularly sinc 
American shipbuilders on the lakes hav: 
brought pressure on our government to 
revise the agreement so they may have 
better opportunity to compete with 
Eastern shipyards in building bigger 
vessels for the American navy. Because 
the Rush-Bagot agreement is in the form 
of an exchange of letters only Canada 
wants a formal treaty. 

Canada also seeks revision of the fish- 
eries agreement of 1885 which, by th: 
way, has never been ratified by‘ our 
senate; a revision of the four-powe: 
convention relating to fur seals in th: 
Bering sea which Japan has also asked 
to have changed; settlement of the Fraz- 
er river salmon dispute between British 
Columbia and the state of Washington; 
and solution to the Chicago drainage 
canal and St. Lawrenee waterway prob- 
lems. There is strong sentiment in Can- 
ada against the joint St. Lawrence wa- 
terway developments as projected by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover. Agrec- 
ments are also desired by Canada in thx 
matter ofsaving Niagara Falls from ero- 
sion, regulations governing behavior of 
immigration guards and_ prohibition 
agents at the border, irrigation on the 
Milk river in Montana, water levels of 
Rainy lake and wheat shipments 
through the St. Lawrence. Canada also 
complains at refusal of the United Sta- 
tes to recognize her rights to more wave 
lengths for radio broadcasting. 

Reciprocity—the kind advocated by 
President Taft in 1911 and which, as he 
predicted, split the Republican party- 
is still urged in Canada. The United 
States says there can never be reciproc- 
ity except when it deals with products 
not equally produced in both countries. 
We have no reciprocity treaty with any 
nation except Cuba. We grant her a 
special tariff reduction, because she pro- 
duces sugar which we want. 

Relations between the United States 
and Canada are unique. Canada permits 
the Michigan Central railway, private 
American enterprise, to operate be- 
tween Detroit and Niagara Falls 
through Canada in exchange for our 
permission to the Grand Trunk, a Ca- 
nadian government railroad, to tap rich 
fields in the United States. 

Canada now enjoys a status in rela- 
tion with Great Britain little short of 
independent. She maintains her own 
army and navy, has a right to declare 
war or remain neutral in event Great 
Britain becomes involved, is not bound 
by London-made treaties in which she 
has no hand, occupies a seat at the 
League of Nations, and only allows Eng- 
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land to send her a governor-general that 
is satisfactory to Canada. Though Can- 
ada’s population has not yet reached 
10,000,000 the area of Canada is almost 
equal to that of the United States. In al- 
most every Canadian election the old 
bugaboo of possible annexation to the 
United States is raised but the truth is 
that the great majority of Canadians are 
unalterably opposed to annexation. The 
idea. of annexation, according to Mr. 
Massey, “belongs either to the sphere of 
the antiquarian or the humorist.” 

The new Canadian minister to Wash- 
ington is 40 years old. He is-heir to one 
of the great Canadian fortunes, that of 
the founder of the Massey-Harris agri- 
cultural implements business. He was 
a lieutenant-colonel in the Canadian 
army during the World war but did not 
get overseas. Massey’s mother and 
grandmother were American-born. The 
family moved to Canada from Vermont. 
Until Mr. Massey went to Washington 
two-thirds to three-quarters of all work 
done by the local British embassy in- 
volved Canadian relations. Under the 
new exchange of ministers Canadian 
affairs are no longer subordinate to the 
British representative. Canada is now 
building its own $500,000 legation at 
Washington. 





‘LAME DUCKS’* LOSE THEIR PULL 


“Lame ducks” of the last Congress 
are still limping. 

The custom of giving administration 
appointments to party men in good 
standing who were defeated at the polls 
is being ignored by President Coolidge? 
The only solon forced into retirement 
last March to be thus cared for is Ogden 
Mills of New York who was named as- 
sistant secretary of the treasury. Post- 
master-Gen. New was a lame duck hold- 
over from Harding’s administration. 

Republican senators whose faces will 
be missed in the next Congress are Pep- 
per of Pennsylvania, Stanfield of Ore- 
gon, Harreld of Oklahoma, Cameron of 
Arizona, Weller of Maryland, Ernst of 
Kentucky, Lenroot of Wisconsin, Means 
of Colorado, Stewart of lowa and Wads- 
worth of New York. Underwood of 
Alabama, Democrat, voluntary retired. 


MISSISSIPPI FLOOD RECEDES 
Demobilization of the Mississippi val- 
ley rescue forces marked the passing of 
acute danger in the flood area. During 
two months this volunteer army rescued 
and cared for nearly half a million ref- 
ugees with only one loss of life. 


“T have no doubt that within the next 
few months there will be worked out a 
plan of flood contro} that will perma- 
nently relieve the Mississippi valley of 
all fear of future disaster,” predicts the 
secretary of commerce. Mr. Hoover 
sees need for a stronger levee system. 
A recent flood-control conference at 
Chicago asked the president to call a 
national meeting with a view to formu- 
lating a plan for permanent flood con- 
trol. 

As fast as waters recede the work of 
planting starts. It takes cotton seed 
only three of four days to shoot up 
through the newly enriched soil. A 
good sweet potato crop is forecast. The 
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Red Cross reports that it cared for 
nearly 600,000 refugees. It was aided 
by the $15,000,000 fund subscribed by 
generous Americans. The number of 
reported dead is under 200 and is not 
expected to go higher. It was the de- 
struction of property, according to Sec- 
retary Hoover, which made this “the 
greatest of peace-time disasters.” 


MOVIES AGAIN TALK REFORM 


After every exposure of an unsavory 
domestic mess in the movie fraternity— 
and there have been many—there is 
talk of a general housecleaning. But it 
all seems to be for publicity because 
nothing ever comes of it. 

The latest press dope, hot from the 
Los Angeles griddle, promises chastise- 
ment for offenders of the industry it- 
self. The idea is to found an exclusive 
academy open to distinguished stars 
who may be expelled for any act in- 
volving moral turpitude. 

Will Hays, overseer of the movies, 
thinks threat of expulsion would be an 
effective check on such scandals as the 
sensational press is now wallowing in 
because it would curb not only mem- 
bers of the academy but those who hope 
some day to be elected to membership. 


Like any other profession the screen 
world has its two groups—the staid 
settled class and those who live a wild 
“jazz” life. It is always a question in 
the public mind which faction is the 
larger. The industry insists that it is a 
small few who give it a black eye. The 
way “smut peddlers” play up movie 
scandals and ignore commendable fea- 
tures would so indicate. In fact, some 
stars openly deplore the way in which 
the industry as a whole is raked over 
the coals for the sins of a few. 


Of all professions, however, the 
movie and the stage are the ones most 
open to criticism. But this is to be ex- 
pected, The public’s eye is constantly 
on the public performers. There is no 


What’s Wrong Here? 


Since President Coolidge took up 
his vacation abode in the Black Hills 
the dispute over the relationship, 
if any, that the Black Hills have to 
the Rockies waxes warmer. South 
Dakotans claim that their Harney 
peak is “the highest peak east of the 
Rocky mountains” while Californians 
and others in the shadows of the 
Rockies have a policy of “claim 
everything.” 

Even the government can’t be de- 
pended on to settle the dispute. It’s 
own departments are in _ conflict. 
For example: ; 








Agriculture Department 
“Harney peak—the highest point in 
the United States east of the Rocky 
mountains.” 


Interior Department 

“Since the Black Hills, (which in- 
clude Harney peak), are generally 
considered as ent of the Rocky 
mountains, Mt. Mitchell (N. C.) would 
therefore be the highest mountain 
peak in the United States east of the 

ocky mountain range.” 


Now what is a poor Question Box 
editor to do? 
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privacy. Stars of the stage and of the 
silver sheet are so idolized that. they 
must live open and above board if they 
are to continue to hold the public. 
If a star loses public respect he or she 
also loses popularity. No one knows 
this better than the movie industry 
itself. 

“Upon us is laid a great responsibil- 
ity,” admits Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks 
(Mary Pickford), “and we must accept 
the fact that our lives do not belong to 
ourselves. What hurts one hurts all 
of us.” 


RADIO MONOPOLY CHARGED 


Complaint that the General Electric 
Co., Westinghouse Co. and Radio Corp. 
of America were trying to monopolize 
the air was made at a meeting of the 
Federal Radio Commission. It came 
from station WBBR, of the Peoples’ 
Pulpit Association at Rossville, N. Y., 
which objects to new wave length as- 
signments on the ground that they fa- 
vor the National Broadcasting Co., the 
alleged monopoly. The latter operates 
a chain of 32 stations claimed to serve 
135,500,000 persons with 8,000,000 re- 
ceiving sets. 

The National Broadcasting Co. admit- 
ted interest of the three firms in its 
operation but denied that a monopoly 
exists or that one is intended. More- 
over, it testified that its broadcasting 
service this year will represent a loss 
of $800,000. However, it expects to 
make this up indirectly through the 
sale of tubes and other radio apparatus 
made by the firms in question. It pays 
$1,500,000 a year to the telephone com- 
pany just to relay programs from one 
broadcasting station to another. 








INCOME AND BUYING POWER 


Though our per capita circulation of 
money has almost doubled in 20 years 
this benefit is offset by the lowered 
value of the dollar. The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board figures the 
dollar worth only 61 cents today as 
compared with pre-war days. The Na-. 
tional Association of Credit men places 
the purchasing power of the dollar at 
four-fifths what it was in 1900. 

The first named organization reports 
the average income for every man, 
woman and child in this country last 
year at $671, based on a total income of 
more than $78,000,000,000. The credit 
men find a decrease in actual circula- 
tion of money, but explain it on the 
ground that the greater use of credit 
makes it unnecessary to keep in circu- 
lation sums of money commensurate 
with the increased national and ‘per 
capita wealth. 

At the present rate of increase in 
national income, the National Home 
Study Council expects our grandchil- 
dren to earn annual salaries of $11,000, 
even though such a sum in the future 
may not have the same purchasing 
power that $2000 has now. 


Figuring on an eight-hour work day, 
Warner Hays of the Clock Manufac- 
turers’ Association finds income of all 
workers approximates $55,000 a minute. 
He points out that whereas President 
Coolidge receives 50 cents a minute 











Gloria Swanson get $7.40. He neglects 
to add, however, that Gloria, like other 
movie stars, is only part-time employed, 

Going to the other extreme, the De- 
partment of Agriculture finds $8 a week 
is the average income for a family of 
five in 100,000 cases, mostly white ten- 
ant families in the South. The only 
luxuries found among these people were 
tobacco and snuff, for which some 
families spent $15 a year. 

The Department of Labor adds that 
heaven must surely protect the working 
girl because here wages are too low to 
do it. It reports the average wage for 
women in 14 states under $12. Such 
being the case, it assumes that other 
members of the family contribute to a 
working girl’s support. It also figures 
that as many wives as husbands con- 
tribute to family earnings, that one- 
third of unmarried sons help support 
the family, as also do 60 per cent of the 
unmarried daughters. 


TROUT LURE PRESIDENT 


The day after reaching his summer 
abode in the Black Hills the president 
went fishing, “They taste better when 
you catch them yourself,” he explained. 
Mr. Coolidge’s stay is costing South Da- 
kota $200 a day in rent to the man who 
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Rapid City, S. Dak., high school taken over 


for summer White House executive offices. 


leased the game lodge. The president 
is now farther West than he has ever 
been before as chief executive. In 
addition to the army of newspaper cor- 
respondents which accompanied the 
presidential party, the special train also 
carried “Rob Roy” and “Prudence 
Prim,” the White House collies; “Black- 
ie,” a wondering feline which prefers 
Washington alleys to executive quar- 
ters, and “Rebecca,” the raccoon of 
which the president made a pet instead 
of a delicacy. 


\ 


DISARMAMENT PROBLEMS 


There is an unofficial threat on this 
side of the Atlantic of an American navy 
as big or bigger than Britain’s if failure 
attends the latest naval armament limi- 
_ tationsconference at Geneva. A promise 
that the United States will not scrap 
any more warships was made by Sec- 
retary of the Navy Wilbur during the 
Pennsylvania military college com- 
mencement exercises. When Mr. Wil- 
bur made this rather surprising state- 
ment Congressman Butler of Pa., chair- 
man of the house naval affairs commit- 
tee who was sitting in the audience, ex- 
claimed aloud: “Yes, we'll never do it 
again.” 

On the other hand, the United States 
has formally notified France (unofficial 
spectator at the three-power Geneva 
session) that-we are willing to consider 
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a Franco-American treaty tooutlaw war 


along the lines suggested some time ago 
by Premier Briand of France. 


, News Notes 














Urge Seat for Smith. The Illinois 
house of representatives adopted a res- 
olution to send two senators and two 
representatives to Washington to urge a 
senate seat for Frank L. Smith. The 
last senate denied Smith a seat because 
of Illinois’s big primary expenses. 


Rail Unions Split. Friction between 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 


neers and the Brotherhood of Locomo- ~ 


tive Enginemen and Firemen, both 
union organizations, caused abrogation 


of a working agreement which had been ° 


in effect 15 years. 


Protest Flyers’ Drinking. Various 
W. C. T. U. units protested cable reports 
that Clarence D. Chamberlin § and 
Charles Levine, transatlantic flyers, ask- 
ed for Pilsener beer immediately on 
landing in Germany. 


Diplomatic Changes. Under-Secre- 
tary of State Grew is our new ambas- 
sador to Turkey as a result of resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations between the 
two countries. Gen, Crowder has re- 
signed as ambassador to Cuba. The 
resignation of Sheffield as ambassador 
to Mexico was anticipated. 


Arm-Chair Restaurateur Dies. John 
R. Thompson, who developed and made 
$15,000,000 out of the arm-chair lunch, 
died at Lake Forest, Ill., at the age of 
62. The idea for his chain of restau- 
rants came during the Chicago world’s 
fair. “I can make a better cup of coffee 
than that,” he remarked when served at 
a lunch wagon. It ended by his buying 
out the lunch wagon. This was the start 
of his 120 restaurants. 


Miss Whitney Pardoned.- Gov. Young 
of California pardoned Miss Charlotte 
Anita Whitney whose conviction for 
violating the state anti-syndicalism act 
was recently upheld by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court (see June 4 issue). 


Floyd Collins’s Body Exhibited. 
Court action was invited in an effort to 
stop public exhibition of the remains of 
Floyd Collins, whose dramatic death in 
a Kentucky cave in 1925 attracted na- 
tion-wide attention. After Collins’s body 
was released from Sand cave it was bur- 
ied in nearby Crystal cave. The victim’s 
father is said to have recently given per- 
mission to the owner of Crystal cave to 
exhibit the body. Floyd’s three brothers 
protested. 

“Lindy” Rests Up. After being ac- 
claimed in Washington, New York and 
St. Louis as has no other individual, 
Charles A. Lindbergh took a much need- 
ed rest. “Lindy’s” backers let him keep 
the whole of the $25,000 prize presented 
by Raymond Orteig for the first to fly 
from New York to Paris. Though the 
flyer has been offered contracts totaling 
$2,000,000, the only one he has accept- 
ed calls for a book about his experi- 
ences. Lindbergh has ‘been offered 
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Nearly 2000 tons of minced telephone books, 

city directories, ticker tape and other paper 

showered Lindbergh during his New York 

visit. It cost the city $16,000 to clean the 
streets after the parade. 


many jobs, one of which promises a 
salary of $100,000 a year. In declining 
the gift of an auto in St. Louis, he ex- 
plained: “If you need anything you 
can buy it, then it’s all yours.” Despite 
the honors heaped upon him, Lindbergh 
remains as modest and unassuming as 
he was before he made his flight. “Do 
I deserve all this?” he repeatedly asked. 
One thing, however, he has steadfastly 
refused to do, and that is wear a uni- 
form. The army wanted him to don 
military garb when President Coolidge 
handed him his colonel’s commission 
in the reservecorps, but Lindberghs ce- 
clined, saying that he had won success 
as acivilian and not asa military aviator. 


New National Forest. The Natural 
Bridge natural forest reserve has been 
thrown open to the public. It embraces 
250,000 acres on the crest of Virginia’s 
Blue Ridge; from a point near Buchanan 
on the James river to a point south of 
Basic on the Shenandoah river. 


Low Priced Eggs. For the first time 
in 20 years eggs sold at Kirksville, Mo., 
for 13 cents a dozen. 


Another Mitchell Attack. Lindbergh’s 
flight was seized by Col. William Mitch- 
ell, deposed assistant chief of the army’s 
air service, to again berate the attitude 
of the service toward aviation. He 
blamed naval inefficiency for the poor 
condition of Lindbergh’s plane when 
it arrived in this country and claimed 
that bringing Lindbergh home on a 
cruiser was an effort of the navy to 
capitalize a civilian’s popularity. He 
likened it to the way the navy turned 
the North Pole flight to advantage, even 
though it was financied by Byrd who 
had been retired by the navy as physi- 
cally unfit. 


“Czar” of Industry. The movies has 
its Will Hays, baseball has its Judge 
Landis and the electrical industry hopes 
to profit by their example. It is said 
to be scouting for aman to arbitrate and 
adjust its continual disputes. Among 
other American “czars” might be men- 
tioned “Big Bill” Edwards, for football; 


‘Gen. Andrews, for prohibition, and Gen. 
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Lord, for the government’s budget. As 
movie “czar” Hays is said to get a sal- 
ary of $1 a minute and Landis 43 cents 
a minute. 





Wet Bills Killed. After heated~de- 
bate, the Illinoissenate voted two toone 
against two bills aimed at the state and 
and national dry acts respectively. The 
bills had previously passed the house. 


Labor Bars Reds. The Federation of 
l.abor’s move.to rid itself of radical 
workers bore fruit at a recent meeting 
of the International Fur Workers’ Un- 
ion at Washington when 35 delegates, 
alleged communists, were denied seats. 


Day. of Endowments Passing. The 
day of endowments to meet college def- 
icits is passing, said John D. Rockfel- 
ler jr. in addressing the Brown univer- 
sity commencement luncheon. He held 
that students depend too much on chari- 
ty and predicted that in the future peo- 
ple will have to pay more for education. 


Insurance Prerequisite for Marriage. 
“In a few years every young man who 
applies for a marriage license will. be 
required to have a life insurance policy 
of at least $1000,” Leroy A. Mershon 
predicted in addressing the Pennsylva- 
nia Bankers Association. 


Woman Aspires to be Mayor. Mrs. 
Edith Mae Cummings, former telephone 
girl, is candidate for mayor of Detroit 
where she cleaned up a million in real 
estate. Four years ago she was left a 
widow with two small children to sup- 
port. 





Whitney Fortune. An estate estimated 
at from $100,000,000 to $300,000,000 was 
left by the late Payne Whitney. A be- 
quest of half a million went to a friend, 
Finley Peter Dunne, author of the “Mr. 
Dooley” stories. 


Beach Censorship Ends. Atlantic City, 
N. J., found that it could not enforce its 
edict against one-piece bathing suits 
for women. Its authorities ‘now an- 
nounce that any kind of bathing cos- 
tume is all right if it doesn’t cause a 
riot. 

Fewer Sea-Going Boys. The lure of 
the sea is dying, according to M. Beard, 
Y. M. C. A. worker among seafarers. He 
reports that very few boys now run 
away to sea. He explains that the 
chance for boys shipping are much 
fewer than they once were, 


Magicians Convene. Senator Frank 
B. Willis of Ohio was a performer at 
the International Brotherhood of Ma- 
gicians convention at Kenton, Ohio. He 
specialized in rope tricks. “The Great 
Joseffy” introduced a new talking skull 
novelty. 





Democrat Slogan. “Eight Years of 
Wall Street—Give Main Street a 
Chance,” is the slogan which won Mrs. 
Wilbur Hubbard of Chestertown, Md., 
first prize in a contest conducted by 
the Woman’s National Democratic Club. 


Officials Spurn Pay. Gov. Martin de- 
clined to accept a $3000 a year raise 
voted him by the Florida legislature. He 
thinks $9000 a year enough in view of 
the honor of serving his state. Gov. 
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Fuller of Massachusetts refuses to ac- 
cept any compensation whatever. James 
C. Dahiman, elected to a seventh term 
as mayor of Omaha, gives most of his 
salary to charity and rides in a street 
car. Friends gave him an auto but he 
sold it to pay debts. 


Ex-Soldiers Paroled. Eleven former 
members of the 24th infantry (negro) 
which participated in the Houston riot 
of 1917 were paroled from Leavenworth 
penitentiary. More than 100 soldiers 
were convicted at the time. 


Peetry in Court. “Go home and for- 
get your difficulties,” Judge Sabbath of 
Chicago told a couple seeking divorce. 
As they left arm-in-arm the judge 
quoted: 


A little more kindness; a little less creed, 
A little more giving, a little less greed, 
A little more smile, a little less frown, 
A little less kicking a man when he’s down. 


A little more “we,” a little less “I” 
A little more laugh, a little less ery, 
A little more flowers on the pathway of life; 
And fewer on graves at theend of thestrife. 


Rowboat Marathon. Frank Hagney of 
Hollywood, former Australian sculling 
champion, won the rowboat race from 
Long Beach to Santa Catalina island, 
Cal. His time for the 22 mile stretch 
was five hours and 45 minutes. 


Fight Tenements. In aiding the fight 
to eliminate tenements, New York city 
authorities have extended tax exemp- 
tion for 20. years to model low-priced 
apartment houses. - 


Boys Should be Men. “All this ‘boys- 
will-be-boys’ stuff doesn’t go in this 
court,” declared Judge Shay of Phila- 
delphia’s juvenile court in warning boy 
gangs that he will deal with them as 
men. pie 

Coles Phillips Dead. Clarence Coles 
Phillips, well known for his girl] illus- 
trations for advertisements, died at his 
home at New Rochelle, N. Y., aged 42. 
He had long been ill. ; 


City Vote Invalidated. All Louisville 
and Jefferson county officials elected in 
Nov., 1925, are ousted if the action of 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals in 
throwing out ballots on the ground of 











Since most places have adopted “safe and 

sane” Fourth of July celebrations cartoons 

of this type are no longer in order. This 

particular relic appeared in the Philadel- 

phia Record some years ago as part of the 

original campaign against the toll of fire- 
cracker accid: 
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fraud and conspiracy is upheld. Those 


hit are Democrats. Two years ago the 
court ousted Republican officials in a 
similar way. 


Cook Probation Sidetracked. Action 
of the District Court of Northern Texas 
in granting probation to Dr. Frederick 
Cook, polar explorer, was overruled by 
the United States Court of Appeals at 
New Orleans. Dr. Cook is serving a 14- 
year sentence for fraudulent use of the 
mails. 

Few Students Drink. Fewer than five 
per cent of this year’s college and high 
school graduates drink and less than 
one-half of one per cent drink to excess, 
according to a survey conducted by the 
Anti-Saloon League. Princeton and the 
University of Wisconsin were the only 
large universities reporting students 
drinking in excess, 


Log Hut Causes Row. Was or was 
not the log hut used as Colorado’s first 
capitol torn down? This question has 
now torn Colorado. Spencer Penrose, 
capitalist, purchased- a log hut as a 
state shrine on the assumption that it 
was the original. However, some au- 
thorities claim the first capitol has long 
since disappeared. 


Andrews Freed of Pledge. When 
Brig. Gen, Lincoln C. Andrews accepted 
the job of directing federal prohibition 
enforcement, he took a pledge to ab- 
stain from liquor as long as he was in 
office. He says the pledge will be void 
after August 1, when his resignation 
takes effect. 





Traffic Laws Curb Boats. Morgan 
City, La., invoked traffic laws to stop 
motorboats from speeding up and down 
its flooded streets. It found that the 
wave wash was doing unnecessary 
damage. 


Prison Robbery. Some inmates of the 
Oklahoma penitentiary can’t resist be- 
ing professional. A safe in the prison 
shirt-making plant was “cracked” and 
authorities are still, looking for the 
offenders. 





Candy Color Important. A candy 
manufacturers’ convention at Atlantic 
City was “tipped off” to these important 
trade secrets: Chinese don’t like yellow 
candy, people of India never buy pur- 
ple candy, and licorice confections are 
unsalable in Africa, 


Musical Railroad Whistles. Residents 
along the route of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy railroad no longer have 
reason to complain of “screechy” loco- 
motive whistles. The railroad has 
adopted a new type of tour-tone whistle 
that is not objectionable to the ears. 


Climax to Warship Mishap. Capt. 
Franklin D. Kearns, commander of the 
battleship Colorado which recently 
grounded in New York harbor, waited 
in an ante-room while a court-martial 
at the Brooklyn navy yard deliberated 
his case. The court adjourned without 
calling him in. Naval procedure in the 
case of an acquittal is to summon the 
defendant and so inform him. Those 
found guilty receive formal notification 
through the Navy Department, 
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IRELAND 
Government Wins Most Seats. In the 
country-wide elections for the 153 


seats in the dail the government won 
47; Fianna Fail (De Valera’s party) 44; 
Independents 12; Farmers 11; National 
League 8 and Sinn Fein 5. There was 
great interest, hard campaigning and a 
heavy vote, especially by the — 
There was very little violence. ne 
President O’Higgins declared that 

electorate for the third time had sup- 
ported the treaty and the constitution 
by a two-to-one majority. De Valera, 
leader of the main opposition, de- 
clared the government had suffered a 
“signal defeat,” and he added that the 


_ Fianna Fail candidates would claim 


their. seats and not be barred by the 
oath of allegiance to the British crown 
to which they object. The Sinn Fein 
suffered most, and Mary MacSweeney, 
one of its leading candidates, was de- 
feated. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Women Back Birth Control. Women 
members of the Labor party went on 
record as favoring birth control. In 
convention at Huddersfield they had a 
stormy debate on the subject and then 
voted 581 to 74 to ask the ministry of 
health to permit birth control informa- 
tion to be given out at public clinics. 
Women of the Liberal party had pre- 
viously taken similar action. 


Ordered Out of Commons. As the 
undersecretary of state for foreign af- 
fairs was speaking on the Russian situ- 
ation a member asked him whether the 
British mission in Russia had employed 
any spies. “Certainly not,” was the 
answer. Then George Buchanan, La- 
borite, arose and exclaimed: “What a 
lie!’ Refusing the speaker’s order to 
withdraw the remark he was ordered 
off the floor. 


Three Drowned from Liner. Mrs. 
Louise Traynor, an American woman, 
fell overboard from the California 
while about 600 miles from Ireland and 
was drowned together with two sailors 
who jumped in the sea to aid her. The 
trio were left far behind before the 
ship could be stopped, and search fail- 
ed to find them. 


Bernard Shaw Hooted Down. Speak- 
ing at a meeting held by the society for 
the abolition of vivisection, Bernard 
Shaw, famous author, was forced to 
quit and leave the platform when some 
200 medical students raised such a din 
that he could not be heard. « After he 
had left there was a free fight. Mr. 
Shaw has long fought vivisection. 





Byng Refuses to Pay. Lord Byng, 
former governor-general of Canada, re- 
fused to pay the fee in connection with 


his promotion: in the peerage from 
‘baron to viscount, and created embar- 


rassment.~- Referring to-recent criti- 
‘cism that ‘titles were bought with 


ot o} money. which was used for political 
-- ‘purposes Lord-Byng declared that such 
_ awards should net be conditioned on 





tha ok payment of substantial sums. It is 
now a ticklish question as to whether 
he will be allowed to assume the higher 
title without putting up the few hun- 
dred pounds sterling due on it. 





Jerome K. Jerome Dies. Jerome K. 
Jerome, author and playwright, died at 
Northampton of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage in his 68th year. He was espe- 
cially known through his famous book, 
“Three Men in a Boat,” which has long 
been laughed over wherever the. Eng- 
lish language has been read. Also well 
known are his “Idle Thoughts of an 
Idle Fellow.” 


FRANCE 


D’Oisy’s Airplane Explodes. The at- 
tempt of Georges d’Oisy, long distance 
aviator, to break the late record of 3900 
miles set by Chamberlin and Levine 
ended quickly in destruction of the 
plane. The plane carrying a _ great 
quantity of gasoline did not rise more 
than 30 feet in its flight of more than 
two miles, and finally able to go no 
farther a gentle landing was made in 
a wheat field. But the gasoline ex- 
ploded and d’Oisy and his navigator, 
Gonin, were slightly burned in their 
hurried escape. They had-started for 
Karachi, India, in a non-stop flight of 
4400 miles. 





Poincare Warns Germany. Premier 
Poincare warned Germany that her at- 
tempts to evade reparations payments 
and at the same time secure the with- 
drawal of occupational troops would 
be resisted. He was speaking at the 
dedication of a memorial at Luneville in 
Lorraine, and he intimated that the gov- 
ernment did not feel so friendly toward 
Germany as did Foreign Minister Briand. 





Protest Cloakroom Charges. Citizens 
of Paris have started a war on cloak- 
room charges for checking hats and 
coats at theaters and restaurants. The 
regular charge has come to be one 
franc. Henry Duvernois, popular novel- 
ist, leading the rebellion declared that 
cloakroom custodians made as much as 
$4000 a year while a high school prin- 











‘ Prince George‘ youngest son of the king of 
‘England;-who saw~ naval service’ in Chine . 


before-th > present conjlici thre 
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cipal gets only $1,018 a year. Checkin. 


“an overcoat, he said, usually doubles 


its cost in a year. 


ITALY 

Law Forbids Higher Rent. A decre. 
of the cabinet forbade any increas, 
over the present rent rates for bot) 
homes and business houses. It also 
fixed the maximum of rent at fo, 
times what the figure was in 1914. 
reduction was ordered in the case ; 
some apartments and shops. 


BELGIUM 


Celebrate Accordion’s Anniversary. 
The anniversary of the invention of th. 
accordion was celebrated at Brussels 
where this “poor man’s piano” was pr: 
sented to the world in 1827 by Charles 
Buffet. The principal feature was 4 
contest by 50,000 accordion players. |i 
was won by Arthur Ledoco of Namur, 
who thus retained his title of world 
champion accordion player. 


SWITZERLAND 


U. 8. Proposes Drastic Cuts. At the 
opening of the three party conference 
on limitation of naval armaments pro- 
posed by the United States, Great Brit 
ain and Japan were invited to extend 
the 5-5-3 ratio adopted in 1921 so as 
to apply to cruiseys, destroyers and 
submarines. This was to close up the 
avenues of naval competition in these 
units and make the work of the Wash 
ington conference complete. America 
offered to reduce the tonnage on thes: 
vessels to whatever limit the others 
would agree to, and to abolish sub- 
marines altogether if a general agree- 
ment could be obtained along that line. 
The other two powers had plans of 
maintaining the status quo in the matter 
of auxiliaries and limiting further 
building of warships. France and Ital 
sent observers. 


League Council Holds Session. The 
45th session of the council of the league 
of nations settled a number of questions 
but had to leave some serious and em- 
barrassing ones open. Herr Stresemann 
reported that Germany’s eastern fort 
resses had been dismantled according 
to treaty, but he was somewhat bifter 
on his failure to obtain a reduction of 
occupational troops in the Rhineland. 
German and Lithuanian delegates ami- 
cably/ settled the controversy over th: 
status of German residents of Memel. 
There was uneasiness over the relations 
between Russia and Poland, and France 
as an ally of Poland, The powers failed 
to get a promise from Germany that 
allied troops would be permitted to 
cross that country should Russia attack 
Poland. Poland’s desire to maintain a 
munitions depot in the free city of Dan- 
zig was frustrated by Germany. M. Bri- 
and had to abandon the session and re- 


turn to Paris with a bad eye. 


GERMANY 
Criticizing Pastor, is Ousted. The 


‘village pastor of Grafhorst, Brunswick, 
-eriticized a number of girls in his 


church for wearing - bloomers in a 
school gymnasium, denouncing the uni- 


forms as: “dmbropet and immoral cloth- 
ing,” and refused communion to those 
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so guilty. This caused the parents to 
defend the young ladies by boycotting 
the pastor. As a result, after preaching 
to empty pews for a while, the minister 
was transferred. 


Want Saar Valley Returned. A del- 
egation from political groups in the 
Saar valley presented a petition to For- 
eign Minister Stresemann asking that 
that district be restored to Germany 
without waiting for the 1932 plebiscite 
arranged for in the Versailles treaty. 
They declared the economic interests 
of the valley suffered from the present 
political status. 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna Welcomes U.S. Flyers. Clar- 
ence Chamberlin and Charles Levine, 
over-Atlantic flyers, got a rousing wel- 
come when they landed at thatcity from 
their famous plane, the Columbia. High 
officials were there to welcome them 
but the crowd broke through the police 
line and bore them on their shoulders. 
Thousands had waited in a rain for 
hours for their coming. The wives of 
the two aviators arrived in one of the 
dozen escort machines which flew from 
Munich where the Americans had re- 
ceived an enthusiastic ovation. 


HUNGARY 


Preferred Jail to Wife. Andreas Kurdi 
of Budapest served three months in 
jail and when his time for release came 
he begged to stay longer: He said he 
had been seeking for 25 years a way 
to escape for a little while from the 
terrible place his wife made of his 
home. “In prison,” he added, “I had 
a fine rest, and I would gladly spend 
another three months there rather than 
return home.” 


POLAND 

Russian Slayer Gets Sentence. The 
court at Warsaw condemned 19-year- 
old Boris Kowode to imprisonment for 
life for having shot and killed Peter 
Voikoff, soviet envoy to Poland, but 
at the same time requested the presi- 
dent to commute the sentence to 15 
years. Sympathy of the spectators as 
well as of the court was with the young 
Russian who said he killed Voikoff “not 
as a person but for all the bolshevists 
have done in Russia.”- M. Rosengolz, 
recently expelled as envoy from Eng- 
land, was a witness, but when lawyers 
began to paint the horrors of bolshe- 
vism he arose and left the court room. 
The state’s attorney demanded the 
death sentence to save Poland from po- 
litical difficulties with Russia. 


RUMANIA 


Princess Likes Chewing Gum. Prin- 
cess HTleana and her ‘brother Prince 
Nicholas have introduced the chewing 
gum habit in Rumania. Soon after their 
return from the United States they 
visited a shop that caters to travelers 
and bought a whole box of chewing 
gum. Since then there has been a big 
demand for the article. 


RUSSIA 
Eleven Condemned to Death. At 
Odessa soviet authorities condemned to 
death 11 persons and sentenced 2 more 
to prison for espionage on behalf of 


















—Cartoon in Berlin Kladderadatsch. 


According to this German view China is 
merely crowding out the foreign powers. 








Rumania. Two were acquitted. The 
accused were also charged with having 
aided fugitives from the soviet author- 
ities to escape into Rumania. 


Tornadoes Create Great Havoc. Tor- 
nadoes over the White Russian repub- 
lic near the Polish border completely 
wrecked the town of Kozireff and dev- 
astated 39 districts aggregating 80,000 
acres. Besides homes and livestock 110 
bridges and many mills, dams and 
roads were badly damaged. Moscow 
was appealed to for aid. 


CHINA 
Chang Made Peking Dictator. The 
nothern opposition to the Cantonese 
nationalists was unified under Chang- 
Tso-lin, Manchurian leader, who was 


formally proclaimed dictator in the pal- . 


ace at Peking. Wellington Koo, foreign 
minister and acting premier, resigned 
and was succeeded by Pan Fu. It was 
admitted at Peking that peace negotia- 
tions between Marshal Chang and Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek, leader of the moder- 
ate nationalists, had failed because the 
southerners “did not show the neces- 
sary spirit.” It was announced that the 
unified northern armies would defend 
the provinces of Shantung and Chili, al- 
ready invaded by the nationalists. Gen. 
Chiang’s forces captured the important 
town of Haichow near the Shantung 
border. The town was looted by both 
armies. 


AUSTRALIA 


Old Pensioned; Births Encouraged. 
Australia encourages the coming of new 
citizens and takes care of them when 
they become old and needy. The par- 
ents of every new-born baby are pre- 
sented with $25—a welcome aid to the 
poor. Every person over the age of 65 
who has not personal assets of more 
than $1000 is given a pension of $5 a 
week. The country boasts that it has 
no paupers. 


PHILIPPINES 

Red Plot Nipped in Bud. Admiral 
Kittelle confirmed reports that a radical 
plot to blow up the naval ammunition 
dump at Cavite had been discovered 
and frustrated. The information was 
obtained through seizure of soviet pa- 
pers at Peking. About 2600 Filipinos 
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work at the Cavite naval yard and it 
was learned that radical emissaries 
from China had been among them. Ad- 
miral Kittelle reported the situation 
well in hand. 


BRAZIL 


Soldiers Fire on Dance Hall. At 
Monohay in the state of Rio Grande do 
Sul a detachment of soldiers fired on a 
dance hall killing 11 and wouding 27. 
An officer was said to have become en- 
raged when refused admittance and to 
have brought the soldiers there and 
given them the order to fire, 


MEXICO 


Troops Kill 14 Rebels. In a fight in 
the state of Jalisco near Lagos de Mo- 
reno federal troops killed 14 rebels and 
lost one captain and two soldiers on 
their side. Col. Gabriel: Leyvas, com- 
manding, reported that the rebels were 
led by a Catholic priest named Jose Con- 
treras. The rebels were dispersed. 





Troops to Stop Drilling. The depart- 
ment of commerce and industry called 
for federal troops to be placed at the 
disposal of the Tampico Petroleum 
agency to prevent drilling by certain 
oil companies in spite of the cancella- 
tion of their permits. The department 
said that when such drilling was dis- 
covered it had locked the valves, but 
that the locks were broken and the ex- 
ploitation continued. 





CUBA 


Soviet Woman Envoy Excluded. On 
her way back to Moscow from Mexico 
Mme. Kollantay, soviet minister, stop- 
ped at Havana but was not allowéd to 
land. She refused to be interviewed. 
She denied, however, that she was be- 
ing recalled at the request of President 
Calles. She said she was going back to 
make a report on her work in Mexico. 


CANADA 


Hoax To Relieve Monotony. A re- 
port of the finding of the aviators Nun- 
gesser and Coli made over telephone 
from the little town of Chicoutimi was 
quickly spread over 
Europe. It was later learned that an 
employee of a timber company had 
made the report “just to relieve the 
monotony,” as he explained it. 


ALASKA 


Volcanic Dust at Juneau. Though the 
nearest volcano is 700 miles from Ju- 
neau the covering of the streets and 
roads with pumice dust led to the be- 


‘lief that volcanic eruption was taking 


place somewhere in Alaska. Tn the 
laboratory the dust gave off sulphur 
fumes, which characterized the dust 
from the great Mt. Katmai eruption 
in 1912, 


MOROCCO 


Governor Gets Typewriter. The gov- 
ernor of Fez was presented with a type- 
writer having Arabic characters—the 
first of the kind in the country—by Gen. 
De Chambrun. Last year the governor, 
Pasha Bouchta El Baghdadi, refused an 
automobile as a “machine of the devil,” 
but being persuaded to receive it he has 
since used it constantly. 
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Television Improved 


Rapid strides are being made in the 
development of, television. A recent 
demonstration between London and 
Glasgow was considerably more suc- 
cessful than that between New York 
and Washington in April. The distance 
between Glasgow and London is about 
440 miles. J. L. Baird, the television 
expert, was in charge of the new dem- 
onstration. Two telephone wires were 
used—one for television transmission 
and the other to check the results. The 
receiver in Glasgow could distinctly 
see the head and shoulders of the 
speaker in London. Even the move- 
ments of his head, eyes and mouth were 
distinct. It is now only a matter of a 
short time, predicts Baird, before tele- 
vision will be practical for transoceanic 
transmission. 


Egyptians Used Grappling Hooks 

The ancient Egyptians used grappling 
“hooks in naval battles similar to those 
used by Paul Jones when he fastened 
the Bon Homme Richard to the Serapis, 
according to Prof. Henry Breasted, di- 
rector of the Oriental Museum of the 
University of Chicago. The famous 
Egyptologist has just returned from 
Egypt.where he has been directing ex- 
plorations on the site of ancient Thebes. 
On the walls of the Mediney Habu tem- 
ple was found the oldest known record 
of a naval engagement. 


Large Springs in United States 

The Geological Survey has just pub- 
lished an interestitg report on the 
large springs in the United States. A 
spring of the first magnitude, according 
to the classification adopted, is one that 
has an average discharge of at least 
100 cubic feet a second, or 65 million 
gallons a day. This is enough water to 
supply a city of half a million inhabit- 
ants and is, in fact, about the quantity 
that is consumed in Washington. There 
are about 65 springs in this country 
which supply at least this amount of 
water, and there are several springs 
each of which produces enough water 
to supply New York City. 

Of the 65 first-magnitude springs 38 
issue from volcanic rocks, 24 from lime- 
stone, and three from sandstone. Of 
the 38 springs in volcanic rock 16 are 
in Oregon, 15 in Idaho and seven in 
California; of the 24 limestone springs 
11 are in Florida, seven in Missouri, 
four in Texas, and one each in Alabama 
and Arkansas; the three sandstone 
springs are all in Montana. As a rule 
the large springs yield water that is 
very clear, but a few of the limestone 
springs become muddy after heavy 
rains. In deep spring pools the clear 
water generally has a beautiful delicate 
blue hue, and hence the name Blue 
Spring is applied to several of them. 


The water in some of the spring pools 
_is.so transparent that objects at the 
-bottom are distinctly visible, and fish 


can be seen swimming about as if in 


‘mid-air.~ In the well-known - Silver 


Spring, in Marion county, Fla., glass- 
bottom boats are used, and the view 
through the sun-lit waters of the deep 
spring basin, with its underwater vege- 
tation and fish of many varieties, is 
very fascinating. - 

The huge springs that issue from the 
black lava walls of the canyon of Snake 
river below Shoshone Falls, in Idaho, 
are very spectacular. In a 40-mile 
stretch of the canyon below the falls 
there are 11 springs of the first magni- 
tude, the largest of which furnishes 
enough water to supply New York City, 
and altogether the springs discharging 
into this canyon yield enotigh water to 
supply all the cities in the United 
States of more than 100,000 inhabitants. 


Plane Traffic Across Ocean 
It is predicted that soon airplanes 
will leave New York for Paris every 
hour or two. The first step to make this 
possible is already being contemplated. 
A Delaware firm is working on a model 





Proposed floating dock. ‘A model of the 


Majestic indicates the proportional size. 


floating dock.or landing field to be an- 
chored in the Atlantic as a station for 
airplanes crossing the sea. These float- 
ing docks would be 1200 feet long and 
would be placed at intervals of about 
400 miles across on the ocean route. 
The same firm is organizing a trans- 
atlantic air traffic system. 


Terrific Quake in China 


Calculations of the U. S. Coast arid 
Geodetic Survey indicate that the terri- 
fic earthquake reported by observa- 
tories on three~continents on May 22 
occurred in the remote Kansu province 
in western China. Thus civilized China, 
says the National Geographic Society, 
may get its first news of a terrible dis- 
aster from the calculations of a group 
of scientists working quietly over their 
charts and records in the historic gray 
granite building of the Survey near the 
national capitol. In this same area in 
December, 1920, occurred one of the 
most appalling, but least advertised, 
calamities of modern times, when an 
earthquake destroyed more than 100,- 
000 lives. Mountains were moved in 
the night, landslides eddied like water- 
falls, crevasses- swallowed houses and 
camel trains and villages were swept 
away under a rising sea of Joose earth. 
A similar. catastrophe may have. been 
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repeated this year, for the seismograph 
records indicate that the earthquake 
last May was one of the biggest quake, 
of recent years. 


Colors Sent by Wire 


Prof. Arthur Hardy and Frederic} 
Cunningham, physicists at the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam 
bridge, Mass., have invented a color 
imeter by which it is possible to trans 
mit colors by wire. .For instance, th: 
record of a color could be made on 
paper in Cambridge and sent by wir: 
to Los Angeles and there reproduce: 
accurately within a few hours. Natu 
rally the invention involves a powerfu! 
optical system and many delicate elec 
trical devices. The time may come when 
the madam can match her dress goods 
over the telephone. 


Why the Leaves Fall 


J. R. Magness, physiologist in the U. 
S. Bureau of Plant Industry, has pre- 
pared the following statement for the 
Pathfinder relative to the cause of th: 
falling of leaves from trees: 

“Under the climatic conditions pre- 
vailing in the middle and northern lati- 
tudes of the United States it is possible 
that frost is the chief factor in deter- 
mining the exact time of leaf fall. If 
the autumn months remain warm the 
trees do not shed their leaves unti! 
very much later than they do at th 
present time, Most trees, however, have 
a distinct rést period, even in tropical 
climates. These periods consist pri 
marily of a time when no growth oc 
curs, followed by a period of growth. 
With our deciduous trees various things 
may cause leaf fall. Severe drouth wil! 
sometimes have this result. It is also 
possible that the accumulation of ma- 
terials in the leaf, such as salts that are 
carried from the soil into the leaves 
are deposited and may be in part re- 
sponsible for leaf fall. - Cold weather 
and frosts seem to be the most im- 
portant factors.” 





VERMONT 150 YEARS OLD 


On July 8 the 150th anniversary of ihe 
independence of Vermont, which for a tim« 
enjoyed the unique distinction of being an 
independent sovereignty before it identi- 


» fied itself with the other 13 colonies, will 


be celebrated at Windsor. The building 
in which, according to tradition, the repub- 
lic or state of Vermont was founded and 
established on Windsor’s town street on 
July 8, 1777, is still standing. Called the 
“Old Constitution House” it is one of the 
most important buildings in Vermont, from 
a historical viewpoint. The constitutional 
convention assembled in the old meeting 
house on July 2, and continued its session 
until July 8. On the last day of the session 
news came of the capture of Ticonderoga 
by the British. So great was the alarm of 
the delegates that they were for breaking 
up the meeting and starting at once for 
their homes, but a terrific thunderstorm 
held them indoors. It has been said that if 
it had not been for the thunderstorm and 
the fact that the delegates had not heard 
that the Continental Congress had just pass- 
ed a resolution condemning the proposal of 
independence for Vermont the state would 
not have come into existence. The consti- 
tution adopted by this convention making 
Vermont a provisional government under 


“a written constitution was the first on the 


continent to prohibit human slavery. 
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SHOW BOAT. antes 








SYNOPSIS 


Kim, a baby girl, is born to Magnolia Ravenal 
(nicknamed Maggie and Nola) on board the 
Cotton Blossom Floating Palace, a show boat 
playing the Mississippi river. Magnolia’s moth- 
er, Parthenia Ann Hawks (Parthy, for short), 
wife of Andy Hawks, captain and owner of the 
poat, is taking care of her. Parthy has a rep- 
utation fer minding other people’s business. 
Gaylord Ravenal is Magnolia’s husband, whom 
she adores. Other members of the show boat 
company are Elly Chipley (Leonore La Verne) 
and Julie Dozier, actress; Doc, who goes ahead 
of the show advertising, "pooking etc.; Queenie 
and Jo, cook and kitchen helper. 

When Magnolia leaves school in Thebes every 
early spring she keeps up her studies on the 
boat. She also takes piano lessons from George, 
the calliope performer. Schultzy, Elly’s hus- 
band, is director of show boat company. Other 
actors are: Steve, Julie’s husband, Mr. and Mrs. 
Means, Frank and Ralph. Windy (so named 
because he almost never talks) is the pilot. 
Elly deserts Schultzy to try to become a great 
actress in the cities and Magnolia, now a young 
woman, becomes an actress on the show boat. 
Schultzy leaves show boat company and Gay- 
lord Ravenal becomes a member of the troupe. 
He falis in love with Magnolia and they run off 
to get married. 





Magnolia never did remember very clear- 
ly the brief ceremony that followed, There 
were Easter lilies—whole rows of them—and 
palms and smilax, as the minister’s wife 
had said. And the sun shone, picturebook 
fashion, through the crude yellows and 
blues and scarlets of the windows. And 
there was the Rev. Something-or-other Sel- 
don, saying solemn words. But these things, 
strangely enough, seemed unimportant. 
Two little pig-tailed girls, passing by from 
school, had seen them enter the church and 
had tiptoed in, scenting a wedding. Now 
they were up in the choir loft, tittering hys- 
terically. Magnolia could hear them above 
the Rev. Seldon’s intonings. In sickness 
and in health—tee-hee-hee—for poorer— 
tee-hee-hee—for better, for worse—tee-hee- 
hee, 

They were kneeling. Ravenal was wear- 
ing his elegantly sharp-pointed shoes. As 
he knelt his heels began todescribe an arc— 
small at first, then wider and wider as he 
trembled more and more, until, at the end, 
they were all but striking the floor from 
side to side. Outwardly Magnolia was the 
bride of tradition, calm and pale. 

. « pronounce you man and wife. 

Ravenal had a $10 bill—that last $10 bill— 
all neatly folded in his waistcoat pocket. 
This he now transferred to the Reverend 
Seldon’s somewhat surprised palm. 


“And,” the minister’s wife was saying, 
“while it isn’t much—we’re church mice, 
you see—you’re welcome to it, and we’d be 
happy to have you take your wedding din- 
ner with us. Veal loaf, I’m afraid, and but- 
ter beets———” 

So Magnolia Ravenal was married in 
church, as proper as could be, And had her 
wedding dinner with the minister vis-a-vis. 
And when she came out of the church, the 
two little giggling girls, rather bold and 
rather frightened, but romantically stirred, 
pelted her with flowers. Pelted may be 
rather an exaggeration, because one threw 
a jonquil at her, and one a tulip, and both 
missed her. But it helped, enormously. 
They went to the minister’s house and ate 
veal loaf and buttered beets and bread pud- 
ding, or ambrosia or whatever it was. And 
so they lived h—— and so they lived . . . 
ever after. 

Even before Kim’s birth the antagonism 
between Parthy and her son-in-law deepen- 
en to actual hatred. She treated him like a 
criminal; regarded Magnolia’s quite normal 
condition as a reproach to him. 

“Look here, Magnolia, I can’t stand this, 
you know. [’m so sick of this mud-scow 
and everything that-goes with it.” 

“Gay! Everything 1” 


“You know what I mean. Let’s get out of 
it. I’m no actor. I don’t belong here. If 
I hadn’t happened to see you when you 
stepped out on deck that day at New 
Orleans oe 

“Are you sorry?” 

“Darling! It’s the only luck I’ve ever had 
that lasted.” 

She looked thoughtfully down at the 
clear colorful brilliance of the diamond on 
her third finger. Always too large for her, 
it now hung so loosely on her thin hands 
that she had been obliged to wind it with 
a great pad of thread to keep it from drop- 
ping off, though hers were the large-knuck- 
led fingers of the generous and resourceful 
nature. It was to see much life, that ring. 

She longed to say to him, “Where do you 
belong, Gay? Who are you? Don’t tell me 
you’re a Ravenal. That isn’t a profession, 
is it? You can’t live on that.” But she 
knew it was useless. There was a strange 
deep streak of the secretive in him; baffling, 
mystifying. Questioned, he would say 
nothing. It was not a moody silence, or a 
resentful one. He simply would not speak. 
She had learned not to ask. 


“We can’t go away now, Gay dear. I can’t 
go. You don’t want to go without me, do 
you? You wouldn’t leave me! Maybe next 
winter, after the boat’s put up, we can go to 
St. Louis, or even New Orleans—that would 
be nice, wouldn’t it? The winter in New 
Orleans.” 

One of his silences. He never had any 
money—that is, he never had it for long 
It vanished. He would have $100. He would 
go ashore at some sizeable town and return 
with $500—$1000. “Got into a little game 
with some of the boys,” he would explain, 
cheerfully. And give her $300 of it, $400, 
$500. “Buy yourself a dress, Nola. Some- 
thing rich, with a hat to match. You’re too 
pretty to wear those home-made things 
you’re always messing with.” 


Some woman wisdom in her told her to 
put by a portion of these sums. She got 
into the habit of tucking away $10, $20, $50. 
At times she reproached herself for this; 
called it disloyal, sneaking, underhanded. 
When she heard him say, as he frequently 
did, “I’m strapped. If I had $50 I could 
turn a trick that would make $500 out of it. 
You haven’t got 50, have you, Nola? No of 
course not.” 

She wanted then to give him every cent of 
her tiny hoard. It was the tenuous strain 
of her mother in her, doubtless—the pale 
thread of the Parthy in her makeup—that 
caused her to listen to an inner Voice. 
“Don’t do it,” whispered the voice, nudging 
her, “keep it. You'll need it by and by.” 

It.did not take many months for her to 
discover that her husband was a gambler 
by profession—one of those smooth and 
plausible gentry with whom years of river 
life had made her familiar. It was, after 
all, not so much a discovery as a forced ad- 
mission. She knew, but refused to admit 
that she knew. Certainly no one could have 
been long in ignorance with Mrs. Hawks in 
possession of the facts, 

Ten. days after Magnolia’s marriage to 
Raverial (and what a 10 days those had 
been! Parthy alone crowded into them a 
lifetime of reproach), Mrs. Hawks came to 
her husband, triumph in her mien, portent 
in her voice: 

“Well, Hawks, I hope youw’re satisfied 
now.” This was another of Parthy’s favor- 
ite locutions. The implication was that the 
unfortunate whom she addressed had howl- 
ed heaven-high his demands for hideous 
misfortune and would not be content until 





(Continued on page 22) 





Only one man in 50 is tailor- 
ed to measure. The other 
49 WOULD LIKE TO BE! 


Thousands all around you are your immedi- 
ate prospects for sales when you ally your- 
self with the big well-known house of Hudson. 
An enormous market for our All Wool 
Tailored-to-Individual-Measure suits at only 
$23.75! the price of cheap ready mades. 


HUDSON Puts You | 
In Big Businmesss 


makes you your own boss with chance to 
make $100 @ WEEK. Our connections are 
good for $4,000 to $8,000 a 
year for men of even ordinary 
ability. No waiting for your 
pay. You collect your $4 com- 
mission on each suit at once. 
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ALL- WOOL 
‘Jajlore ud to 


leature 


Every detail of Hudson All- 
Wool-Tailored-to- Measure 
clothes is built to $45 stand- 
ards. We back you with full 
co-operation. 


SAMPLE OUTFIT FREE & 

Whether you have experience or not write at 
once. Give experience (if any) and references. 
Don't delay. Don'tlet someone else beat you to it, 


HUDSON TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 211, 901 W. Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


AUTO-INTOXICATION 


When you feel depressed, tired 
all the time; sleep does not re- 
fresh you, and yet you have no 
pains or organie troubles, you are 
probably suffering from AUTO- 
INTOXICATION. This serious 
condition has baffled many phy- 
sictans, but after intensive study- 
ing of this subject over a long 
period of years, Dr. Frank McCoy, internationally 
famous health specialist, has discovered the amaz- 
ing secret of restoring health in such cases. He 
has watched thousands of people successfully elim- 
inate the deadly poisons after following his sim- 
ple directions. This secret may now also be yours. 
This is the same information for which thousands 
of Dr. McCoy’s private patients are daily paying 
thousands of dollars to learn. Nothing else to buy. 
Send only 50c coin or money order today for the 
complete confidential instructions. 

McCOY HEALTH SERVICE, 
Dept. 1379 Brack Shops Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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High School Course 
in 2Years en a, HN Aa 


years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
Courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HB-77 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. (C)A.S.1923 CHICAGO 
















Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects 
your writing in few days Big improvement in three 
hours. No failures. Gometste — hag 
Write C. 3. Ozment, Dent. 


MONEY! MONEY! MONEY! 


Make all you want. New book, “Making 

ne falls you simple secret. 10-day 
ial offer 59 cents. Worth ittiows: 
RTUNE PRESS, Yalesville, Conn. 


WANT GOVT JOB? 


All men—women, 18-50, penton % to oom for Government 




















—— $140 to $300 monthly, home or traveling, 
write Mr. Ozment, 120, St. pe 4 Mo., quickly. 
FRENT A TYPEWRITER sic. nce 
Ir You Pay Irs Vatue In Rent, We Give 
Macnine FREE - Free - 
PITT. R & SUPPLY CO 
Suite 911, 339 Fifth Avenue . PITTSBURGH. 
PATENTS 22 
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Now that the Black Hills are in the 
limelight maybe they won’t look. so 
black. 


If any candidate dares run on a wet 
plank he will probably find it very 
slippery. 


From the number of new doctors of 
philosophy just turned out one would 
suspect ‘that our philosophy is gétting 
pretty sick. 


Russia sold her crown jewels over in 
London, but she was not so lucky with 
her propaganda. 


This popular game of questions and 
answers did not arouse much enthusi- 
‘asm among college students around the 
end of the school term. 


q 
SILLY “SALES” BOOSTING 


The rival toothpaste manufacturers 
are becoming pretty foolish in their 
efforts to get everybody to quit using 
the toothpaste they are now using and 
adopt something else. In one advertise- 
ment it is claimed that a family instead 
of spending $50 a year for toothpaste 
need spend Only $25 if they buy the 
new kind. 

Where is there a family, we ask, that 
spends anything like $50 a year on 
toothpaste? Don’t all speak at once. 
Any such expenditure for that single 
item would be crazy. Many families 
wouldn’t have any cash left for other 
necessities. 

The “cityfied” sharps who write these 
wonderful advertisements have very 
little knowledge of the actual condition 
of the great masses of the people 
throughout the country. They see and 
know only city people—peoplé who 
manage to connect with big incomes 
ye who are used to spending lavishly. 

Toothpaste is an important thing— 
but it is not the greatest essential in 
human life, as some of the advertise- 
ments would have you believe. The 
tcothpaste manufacturers all “knock” 
one another. Each of them tells you 
that his particular mixture of ingredi- 
ehts is the only one that will preserve 
the teeth as white as so many pearls, 
keep down film and ‘tartar, banish 
pyorrhea, harden the gums, perfume 
‘the breath and perhaps put new teeth 
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into old jaws. Sensible people know 
that such claims are mostly “bunk,” 
and they should refuse to be buncoed. 

Times are getting harder. The lavish 
spenders are not so lavish as they were 
a while ago. Money is plentiful—but 
not for extravagance. Prices of commod- 
ities have been too high. The inflation 
of the dollar has been kept up, when it 
should have been stopped. A readjust- 
ment is taking place and there will be 
a lot of failures before business will be 
resumed at the old stand. 

The frantic attempts of the big manu- 
facturers to keep up the inflation and 
boosting process arestraws which show 
the way the wind is blowing. “The 
sale’s the thing” has been the slogan in 
the business world. But when sales 
require so much artificial boosting you 
may know that something is wrong. 

A severe struggle is coming. The 
Pathfinder will always be found stand- 
ing up for the people and demanding 
reasonable prices and fair treatment 
for them. If the day ever comes when 
we have to take sides with the boosters 
and schemers we will close up the 
shop and quit. 

But the “city type” of business men, 
as we call them, have no sympathy with 
the people, and we need expect no 
mercy from them. Such men examine 
everything only from the view-point of 
sales and profits. The human element 
is wholly ignored by them. They be- 
lieve that unless a thing “pays” it has 
no reason for existence. That is why 
they judge everything by “sales.” If 
one concern can drive its rivals out of 
business and wreck them, this is con- 
sidered a masterly feat. 

We have just received an elaborate 
booklet from a very wealthy concern 
which has made a survey of the country 
in order to see whether the farmers are 
going to buy a lot of goods this year. 
There have been rumors that the farm- 
ers are not so prosperous, but these 
city boosters always want to make it 
appear that the farmers are rich and 
that they have unlimited money to 
spend on all sorts of articles. 

In this pamphlet the big manufac- 
turers are told that most of the mer- 
chants over the country are “optimis- 
tic.” They are urged to-go after the 
farmers who have the money and not 
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—Cartoon in Cleveland Press. 


The farmer doesn’t find any_advantage in 
continuing tosing that old refrain, “You take 
the high road and I'll take the low road.” 
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to worry about the ones who are in 
distress. Floods, unseasonable cold. 
short crops and disasters make no im- 
pression on these magnates who sit in 
their splendid offices and plan “mer- 
chandizing campaigns.” All they go by 
is whether they can find enough’ peo- 
ple with the money to pay the fancy 
prices asked for their products. 

We advise our friends not to be 
miserly. We rejoice to see people spend- 
ing their money judiciously and enjoy- 
ing life; that is what we are here for. 
to a large extent, Butypeople who hay: 
to earn their money and who know 
what a dollar means, and what a dime 
means, are entitled to get good valu 
for their money. They don’t want to 
pay a-dollar for any article which is 
99 per cent wind. 

gq 

Word comes from Paris that the 
length of the skirt this summer wil! 
remain unchanged. We may at Ieast 
be grateful that the news is no wors: 
than that. 

q 


BEYOND SCIENCE 


Scientists have accomplished such 
wonders, have revealed such worlds of 
strange and useful facts, harnessed such 
great forces for man’s good, have 
wrought such havoc among man’s dead- 
ly enemies, microbes, germs and the 
like, that common people have become 
accustomed to look toward the wonder- 
workers with respect and awe. 

But scientists have their limitations. 
Science can weigh and measure, pene- 
trate, magnify and reveal, but it is 
baffled by the invisible and imponder- 
able. Science is helpless when it gets 
beyond “knowledge systematized and 
formulated with reference to the dis- 
covery of general truths or the opera- 
tion of general laws.” 

Yet the world of knowledge, and the 
world of science itself, is becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of invisible and 
imponderable forces which play a 
great part in human and other life. As 
Hamlet remarked after talking with 
the ghost of his father: “There are more 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


There are, for instance, those won- 
derful and mysterious instincts in the 
lower animals by which they perform 
almost incredible things. Scientists 
cannot explain them, nor yet those curi- 
ous manifestations of them among 
young children, which seem to come as 
an inheritance with the beginning of 
life, only to be lost later. They cannot 
understand or explain that strange 
awareness of something far away, or 
telepathy, that some people, notably 
women, have at times... Premonitions 
are something the scientists ignore, but 
they will not down. 

Here is a simple fact that has come 
within the experience or observation of 
most of us. Some persons, it is gener- 
ally said, can make anything grow. If 
they set out a plant, a tree or bulb of 
any sort it will thrive. Their mere 
touch seems Ao insure its life. For they 
take no more care and have no more 
skill in the planting than others who 
have no such “luck.” What is the rea- 
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son? It is not a thing to be sounded 
with instruments, however delicate they 
may be. 

Then there is the matter of luck. 
Scientists say there is nothing to it, 
and we do not dispute with them, but 
everybody knows some people who 
seem to have a remarkable endowment 
of this sort. Science will have nothing 
to do or say about the uncanny, yet 
the uncanny is a matter of every man’s 
experience. If results may be taken as 
proof isn’t there something in the 
old folk stories, beliefs, traditions, 
“charms,” witch doctors, conjuring 
(kunjerin’), faith healing and such sub- 
scientific stuff? Strangé things have 
been observed! 

Some scientists, like Sir Oliver Lodge 
with ‘his spirit rappings, have yielded 
to the temptation to examine into some 
of these “old wives’ tales,” and they 
have become unorthodox as a result. 
But they have found things and made 
interesting speculations. Take the in- 
tangible vitamins, for example, and the 
health rays, and the various mysterious 
ductless glands—to which are now at- 
tributed powers that are little less than 
spooky. 

There are things of the spirit, things 
ethereal, things apparently incompre- 
hensible, which have a lot to do with 
life and life’s functions. When the 
scientists quit pooh-poohing these 
things, widen their scope and begin to 
study them earnestly they may discover 
other oceans of truth. 


Some of our military and naval offi- 
cers think the country has better offi- 
cers than diplomats—so they announce 
that we had better rely more on our 
fighters Jhan on our statesmen. 


Some Americans returning from Eu- 
rope say that Americans are hated and 
mistreated over there. Others report 
the treatment all that could be desired. 
It is an old saying that the traveler 
finds on his journeys what he takes 
with him, It must be that Americans 
are treated in Europe according to 
what they take with them. 


Word comes that an airplane flying 
over the city of Barranquilla, Colombia, 
fell, killing not only the two persons in 
the plane but two more on the ground. 
This calls to mind the recent decree of 
the Spanish government forbidding air- 
planes to fly over Madrid. It seems a 
wise move. It is not an unusual thing 
for a plane to have to make a forced 
landing, no matter how careful the 
driver and mechanician, and such a 
landing in the midst of a city would 
be fraught with great danger to those 
below. In case of an accident and 4 
fall things would be even more serious. 
Chicago knows from experience. What 
with autos, trucks, busses and street 
cars the people on the streets are cer- 
tainly beset by enough perils already. 
Flying airplanes over cities should 
either be stopped or very prudently re- 
strictéd. 

q 


D’Annunzio, the swell-headed poet of 
Italy, says he likes to lie in the bathtub 
while goldfish swim around him, in- 





fipnor tongs in Philadelphia Ledger. 
Sometimes Dreams Do Come True 








spiring in -him beautiful thoughts. 
Which sounds about as fishy as the rest 
of his story that when he gets tired of 
living—and he has been.almost tired of 
it for a number of years—he is going 
to load himself into a cannon and shoot 
himself toward the sky. If he could 
only be around to observe the effect of 
his stunt he might be tempted to do it 
at that. 


q 
BEING A HERO 


Many a young fellow has regretted 
the passing of the age of chivalry. That 
was the time, he mused, when a fellow 
had a chance, could have adventures, 
fight, do something noble in the world 
and win honors and fame. A young 
man in those days had a suit of armor, 
a prancing and caparisoned horse and 
a trusty lance waiting for him to be- 
come of suitable age. Then for a great 
life! 

But here comes a young fellow of 25, 
unknown and unheralded one day and 
the most famous, the most admired, the 
most talked-of man in,.the world the 
next! Through his own skill and dar- 
ing he won blazing, dazzling, world- 
wide fame in little more than the space 
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PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU'LL KNOW 
President and Congress 

President, Calvin Coolidge, Mass., salary $75,000, with al- 
lowance for traveling expenses “up to $25,000 extra and 
$117,000 more for clerk hire and White House expenses— 
$217,000 in all (subject to change). Secretary to presi- 
dent, Everett Sanders of Ind., salary $10,000. 

Vice-President, Charles G. Dawes, ms salary $15,000. 
President pro tem of Senate. George H. Moses. 


Speaker of the house, Nicholas Longworth, Ohio; salary 
$15,000. The 96 senators and 435 representatives of 70th 
congress receive $10,000 salary each, with mileage extra 
at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, figured on 
distance between their homes and Washington ; also $125 
extra for stationery, newspapers,_ etc. senator is 
allowed $6800 a year for clerk hire; each po 
$3200. Ratio of representation, one member to each 
211,877 population based on 1910 census. 

Party Division in 70th © ess: House 38 Rep., 194 Dem. 
2 Farm-Lab., 1 ere are four women in the 
house—3 Rep. and 1 Dem. Senate has 48 Rep., 47 
Dem., 1 Farm.-Lab. 

The Cabinet 
nged in order of eo succession: Secy. State, 
Frank B. Kellogg, Minn.; Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
Pa.; Dwi J .; Atty.-Gen., John G. 
Sargent, Vt., Postmaster-Gen., Harry 8. New, Ind. ; Secy. 
dD. W » Cal. ; "Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, 

Colo.; Agriculture, William = Jardine, Kans.; Com- 

m Herbert ©. Hoover, Cal.; Labor, James J. Davis, 

Pa. Balary of each $15.00 
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of-one day. Nation after nation ac- 
claimed him with frenzy while others 
clamored for him in vain. When did 
man win such great triumphs so quick- 
ly before? Who can say now that the 
day of oppertunity has passed? 

Mr. Lindbergh has demonstrated that 
a man can still win fame and glory in 
these days—if he hankers for that sort 
of thing. 

People like to have a hero. They 
have an instinctive fondness and weak- 
ness for hero-worship. They like to 
get so enthusiastic about a leader as to 
persuade themselves that he is almost 
sublime, and then abandon all judg- 
ment, all restraint in his favor. Men 
like Napoleon could never have in- 
spired such a mad, blind, enthusiastic 
following had not a weakness for such 
a thing been part of human nature. We 
have the same potential madness just 
under the surface all the time. Occa- 
sionally it crops out noticeably in the 
more excitable. There were lots of fol- 
lowers of Roosevelt and Bryan who 
proclaimed that they were for their 
heroes all the time, for anything they 
wanted, and against anybody else in the 
world who might want the same thing. 

Hero-worship is mighty hard on a 
man. Few can stand it. They quickly 
spoil. One of the reasons why Lind- 
bergh’s fame and acclaim grew as he 
went on was that he remained modest 
and unassuming and failed to be puffed 
up over being hailed by everybody and 
entertained by presidents and kings. It 
was enough to turn any fellow’s head, 
and the world was delighted when this 
young fellow’s head was not turned, He 
refused big offers of money from theat- 
rical people and others who sought to 
quickly commercialize the wonderful 
publicity that was his. In spite of the 
hastily cabled big money proffers he 
persisted in remaining himself. 

When President Coolidge came to that 
part in his speech in which he praised 
Lindbergh for not commercializing this 
sudden fame there was great and spon- 
taneous applause from the audience. 
Possibly the hearers had‘ot thought of 
it before, but it touched their instinctive 
feelings. Young Lindbergh could have 
taken in thousands by merely letting 
his name be signed to testimonials for 
chewing gum, toothpaste, tobacco, oils 
and gasses, suspenders or wrist watch- 
es—but he was above it. Not that he 
could be blamed for taking some of 
such easy money—the folly would not 
have been his—but he was certainly 
more highly honored for not doing so. 


The Chinese factions are talking 
about making peace. Something great- 
ly to be desired, but it sounds like some 
of the other peace arrangements they 
have made over there, which seem to 
have adopted the classic motto: “If you 
can’t lick ’em jine ’em.” The opponents 
get together and decide to divide the 
spoils—whatever is left—while the gen- 
eral situation remains pretty much the 
same as before. That sort of peace 
leads to new war. One trouble in 
China is that both peace and war are 
too much personal matters. It is all to 


decide which of,sthe big generals or — 


tuchuns are to have the power, 
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Yeast is Not East 


How is “yeast” correctly pronouced? 

The word “yeast” is correctly pro- 
nounced “yeest.” It is frequently mis- 
pronounced “eest.” 


When Tom Peeped 

How did “peeping Tom” originate? 

A peeping Tom is a prying or in- 
quisitive person, especially in respect 
to prurient matters. The term originat- 
ed with the legend of Lady Godiva of 
Coventry. According to the legend, 
Leofric, earl of Mercia and lord of 
Coventry imposed oppressive taxes up- 
on his subjects. His wife, Lady Godiva, 
appealed to him again and again in 
behalf of the people. Finally Leofric 
agreed to grant her request if she would 
ride naked through the town. Lady 
Godiva took her lord at his word and 
issued a proclamation for all persons 
to remain indoors and close the shutters 
while she rode~through the streets 
clothed only in her long hair and her 
chastity. All the people complied ex- 
cept Tom the tailor, who bored a hole 
through his shutter that. he might see 
Lady Godiva pass. He was struck blind 
for his impudence and has been known 
as Peeping ‘‘om to this day. Leofric 
was as good_as his word and the op- 
pressive taxes were abolished. 


Size of Federal District 


What is the area of the District of 
Columbia? 

The District of Columbia has an area 
of approximately 69 square miles. Origi- 
nally it was 10 miles square and com- 
prised 100 square miles of area, but in 
1846 that portion of the District on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac was ceded 
back to Virginia in compliance with a 
petition of the inhabitants. The ma- 
jority of congressmen at that time sup- 
_ posed the national capital would never 
become large enough to need more than 
the few square miles then occupied 
by Washington. 


Mac and Me 


What does Mc in names means? 

“Mac” in family names literally 
means “son” or “son of.” Such names 
are of Scotch, Irish or other gaelic 
origin. The “Mac” is frequently ab- 
breviated to “Mc” or merely “M.” There 
is no sure rule by which one can tell 
whether a name beginning with “Mac” 
or “Mc” is Scotch or Irish. Generally 
speaking, however, “Mac” is more com- 
mon in Scotch names and “Mc” in 
Irish names. 


Year Without Summer 


When was the Year Without a 
Summer? 

The year 1816 is popularly known as 
the year without a summer. There 
were frosts in the Northern states in 
every month of that year. It is sup- 
posed that “year without a summer” 
‘originated in England and was copied 
by American papers. Of course it is a 
misnomer and not to be taken literally. 


af : The U. S. Weather Bureau, which has 


collected considerable data on the sub- 
ject, believes that the worst features 


of the summer of 1816 have been greatly 


exaggerated by popular writers. Crops 
seem to have been fairly good in most 
parts of the country, according to the 
Bureau. Only a few of the less hardy 
crops and plants suffered from the cold 
during the summer. There is, however, 
no doubt that the summer was charac- 
terized by adverse weather conditions 
in the United States, as well as Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Spain and other 
parts of Europe. 
Policies for Airmen 

Can aviators take out life insurance 
policies? 

Ordinary life insurance companies do 
not permit aviators to take out policies. 
For instance, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., of New York, does not 
issue insurance to aviators. The few 
companies which do issue irmsurance to 
airmen charge a much higher premium 
than for other_ policies. 


Constitution and Draft 


How was the 13th amendment in- 
terpreted to permit the draft in 1917? 

The 13th Amendment reads: “‘Neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof 
the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall exist within the United 
States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction.” This amendment was 
adopted to abolish slavery. It is in- 
terpreted as pertaining to a condition 
of enforced compulsory service of one 
to another. The supreme court has de- 
cided that the selective service act of 
May 18, 1917, did not contravene the 
13th amendment, a soldier not being 
a slave. 


They Shall Not Pass 


Who said: “They shall not pass”? 

The French Minister of War informs 
the Pathfinder that “They shall not 
pass” cannot be definitely attributed to 
any particular person. It is popularly 
attributed to several French generals 
during the World war, particularly to 
Petain, Joffre and Nivelle. The French 
War Office supposes that the saying was 
the instinctive answer given by the 
French army and nation to the follow- 








At Mackinaw City, Mich., this monument 
marks the junction of the Dixie highway’s 
eastern and western divisions. 
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ing order issued on June 23, 1916, |, 
Gen. Nivelle: “The hour is decis; 
Feeling themselves checked in eve 
direction the Germans are launchi;- 
furious and desperate attacks again;: 
our front in the hope of arriving a} | 
gates of Verdun before being attack: 
by the united forces of the allies. 

will not let them pass, my comrai 
The country still asks of you this 
preme effort; the army of Verdun \ 
not let itself be intimidated by 
shells of this German infantry wh 
efforts it has defied for four months 
will know how to keep its glory 
tact. R. Nivelle.” 


Slit in Men’s Coat 


How did the slit in men’s co.' 
originate? 

The slit in the back of men’s coats ;, 
now merely a part of style. It is s 
posed that it is a survival of the do: 
when men wore long-skirted garme))! 
and nearly everybody traveled 
horseback. For riding it was found 
great convenience to have the coat s| 
in the back. The fashion persists e\ 
though it now serves no useful purpos 
There is, however, a theory that th 
slit in men’s coats is a product 
duelling. The coat was slit, accordin 
to this theory, so it could be buttoned 
up around the waste during a due! 
during duelling practice, 


Snakes Don’t Pilot 

Does the pilot snake pilot rattle 
snakes? 

The pilot snake gets its name fro 
the curious belief that it precedes th 
rattlesnake and warns it of the ap 
proach of danger. This, of course, is 
merely a superstition without. founds 
tion. According to another version 0! 
the superstition, the pilot snake 
neither male nor female, but a sort 
of “neuter rattlesnake,” like a worke: 
bee, which devotes its time to piloting 
rattlesnakes about. 

Mississippi Levees 

When were the first Mississippi riv 
levees built? 

It is not a matter of record when thi 
first levees were built along the M: 
sissippi river. Such levees have bec: 
constructed since early in the 18th cen 
tury. At first individuals built levees 
to protect their own land and proper! ' 
in time of flood. Later local author: 
ties, counties and states, aided in tlic 
work. In 1879 congress created tlic 
Mississippi River Commission. The firs! 
appropriation for improving the rive 
was voted in 1880. Since that time more 
than $80,000,000 has been expended }) 
the federal government in improvin¢ 
navigation and protecting adjacen' 
lands from floods, 


Queer Things from the Sky 


Does it rain frogs? . 

No popular belief is more firmly fixe: 
than that frogs, small fish, snakes. 
angleworms, turtles; insects and othe: 
small creatures ate drawn up into the 
clouds by the sun and later raine! 
down upon the earth, Any thinking 
man knows that the sun, which canno! 
vaporize the salt in the ocean and carry 
it into the clouds, cannot pick up smal! 
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animals and hold. them floating in the 
atmosphere. The presence of these 
creatures on the ground immediately 
after a shower is probably due to one 
of two reasons. In the case of frogs, 
worms, turtles and insects, they were 
probably there before the rain and 
the downpour stimulated them into 
activity. In the case of fish and some 
other creatures, it is quite possible, 
scientists explain, for a waterspout or 
cyclonic whirlwind to scoop up a pond 
and its contents and deposit it at a 
distant point, just as it will carry peb- 
bles and pieces of wood a Tong distance. 
So-called “blood showers” usually con- 
sist of colored dust, volcanic ash or 
plant pollen in the raindrops. 





Source of Chocolate 


Where does chocolate come from? 

Chocolate is made from the large 
nutritive seeds or beans of the cacao 
tree, which is a small evergreen tree 
indigenous to tropical America. For- 
merly all chocolate came from tropical 
America, but now the Gold Coast 
Colony in Africa is the largest producer 
of cacao. There is much popular con- 
fusion in connection with the words, 
coco, cocoa and cacao. The original 
name of the tree was cacao, and that 
form is retained in German, Spanish 
and French. But in Dr. Samuel John- 
son’s dictionary it was spelled cocoa. 
It was probably an error. At any rate 
the spelling “cocoa” is the accepted 
form in English. The cacao has no re- 
lation to cocoanuts, which are pro- 
duced by cocoanut palms. There is also 
a small shrub which grows in South 
America called the coco. 


How Duck Sheds Water 


Why doesn’t a duck get wet? 

Ducks and other waterfowls are able 
to shed water because their feathers 
are kept in an oiled condition. Oil 
and water will not mix. If you will 
observe ducks in a rain storm or as 
they paddle about in a pond you will 
notice that they frequently bend their 
heads back and rub oil from the oil 
gland at the base of the tail onto their 
heads. Then from their heads they oil 
their entire body. In addition to being 
supplied with this oil, the feathers on 
a duck are exceedingly close together, 
a condition which aids considerably in 
keeping out the water. 


BEHOLD THE FLAG 


Behold the Flag, purest, most potent em- 
blem of law, order, Christian civilization 
that ever saluted the dawn. 

Behold the Flag, ne’er drooped in dust of 
defeat, sired by revered fathers of the 
Revolution, their names imperishably writ- 
ten in letters of gold on the pages of Co- 
lumbia’s history, defying the ages. 

Behold the Flag, floating in zephyrs of 
high heavens o’er the eternat capital of a re- 
public, founded on the rock of righteous- 
ness, symbol of humanity’s fondest, dearest 
hope, forever proclaiming justice, human 
brotherhood, throughout the land. 

Behold the Flag, unstained, untarnished, 
bejeweled, gleaming in darkest night, her 
triumphant march across the centuries a 
path of light. Who dare touch with pro- 
faning hand this sleepless, majestic guard- 
ian of an ardent people, strong, brave, free? 

Behold the Flag, inspiration of a mighty 
race, mingling in sentiment of cherished 
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children, native to her soil undefiled and 
tovers of liberty from every clime, seeking 
naught but the common good, yearning to 
serve mankind ’neath sheltering shield of 
the Red, White and Blue. 

Behold the Flag, immortalized by Wash- 
ington, her beauteous folds spread from 
Gulf to Coast by Jefferson, borne aloft by 
Lincoln in strifeof heroesthat united asone 
a sisterhood of States and. blended the Blue 
and Gray in fires of patriotism, preserving 
every star in the shining standard of na- 
tional sovereignty. May Old Glory in all 
the flood of time wave with undimmed ra- 
diance and increasing splendor over the 
fairest expanse of God’s earth. f 

Behold the Flag, precious, sublime inher- 
itance, blessing of America’s faith, power, 
unity, sanctified by patriot blood. We con- 
secrate anew in o’erflowing measure our 
hearts, our eager, willing service of hand 
and brain to thy defense and greater glory. 
In the sunlight of thy glowing colors, the 
moving story of thy past, wondrous prom- 
ise of the future, mayest thou, guided by 
the heavenly father, lead the nations to 
loftier heights, nobler aims, worthier deeds, 
till the “sword is beaten into the plow- 
share” and peace, benign, -hallowed peace 
dwells among all the sons of men in a world 
republican.—Dedicated to the American 
Legion by Ignatius I. Murphy. 


GOD SEIV DI KIN 
Arrangements for the Argentine welcome 
to the Prince of Wales were so complete 
that the school children were set to learn 
the British national hymn. Naturally it 
had to be spelled phonetically, and this is 
the version that was used: 





God seiv aua greichas Kin 
Long liv aua nobel Kin 
God seiv di Kin 
Send jim victorias 
Japi and glorias 
Long to rein over as 
God seiv di Kin. 
Dai choisest guifts in stor 
On jim bi plisd tu por 
Long me ji rein 
Mei ji defend aua los 
And ever guiv as cos 
Tu sin with jart and vois 
God seiv di Kin. 
When sung by the children it sounded 
quite all right. 


ORIGIN OF SOAP 

It is believed that soap was originally 
made by the Phoenicians from whom the 
art was learned by the Gauls. Pliny thought 
soap was a Gallic invention, although he 
preferred the soap made by the Germans. 
There is reason for believing that the Ro- 
mans learned of the use of soap from the 
Germans rather than the Gauls. The origi- 
nal method of soap making was very crude. 
Tallow was treated with wood ashes, goat’s 
fat and the ashes of beech trees being pre- 
ferred. The method was improved some- 
what by the Romans. A complete soap 
factory was found among the ruins of Pom- 
peii. Although soap is mentioned in the 
Old Testament, it is believed that the word 
translated as “soap” refers simply to the 
ashes of plants and other similar simple 
purifying agents. Before the invention of 
soap the inhabitants of Europe used the 
common plant known as soapwort to wash 
with. The Romans used fuller’s earth. 








Life without love can be. borne, but life 
without honor, never.—Anna K. Green. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


But man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such~ fantastic tricks before high 
heaven — 

-As make the angels weep. 

—Measure for Measure, Act 2, Scene 2. 
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Assuring a dependable 
INCOME 
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SMITH BONDS 


EALIZING the investor of today fre- 
quires a fair return from his secur- 
ities this House endeavors to pro- 

cure as high a rate of interest, on the 
bonds it offers, as monetary conditions 
and our longexperience in the First Mort- 
gage field recommends as justifiable. 


AFETY of principal, however, is never 
jeopardized for high interest rates, 


yet the income from Smith Bonds is 
always attractive, 
ncome ° 
Return 2 0 
Maturing from 2 to 10 years 
Surrounded by the Safeguards that 
SMITH BONDS 
A World-Wide Reputation 
Booklet, describing our Bonds and their Safe- 
guards, may be had on request for “7-30.” 
Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
Continental & Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
MINNEAPOLIS Sr. Louis 
Kindly send Booklet and information regarding 


Present 
Denominations of $1000, $500, $100. 
have created for 
for Safety 
“he FH.SMITH © 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Safe # % Tax-Exempt 
investments 





Full Paid Investment Certificates; In- 
vest $100 or any multiple thereof— 
interest paid in cash every six months. 
Every dollar invested may be with- 
drawn on due notice. 


Under State Supervision 
Let us send details 


VALLEY BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Resources over $500,000.00 





Mee. | CAPITAL $2,000,000 
mie “The SAFEST Investment” 
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Our FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 
and GOLD BONDS net - Oo 


secured by improved Tampa real estate. Guaran- 
teed by corporation with 6,000 paid capital 


and surplus. Write for information and booklet 
FLORIDA MORTGAGE, BONDING & TITLE CO. 
Box 2233, Tampa, Florida 














Postoffice Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries. Examina- 
tions held frequently on about four or five weeks 
notice. A person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the 


time. Send for Civil_Service Catalogue No. 3. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
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A Catch Cross-Word Puzzle 


Those who enjoy cross-word puzzles 
may find this one interesting, if not 
puzzling. It may even lead to cross 
words. Make a square containing 16 
spaces in eross-word style, four to each 
side. Thus, in each row, you will have 
four letters—horizontally and vertically. 
The top row (horizontal) will contain 
a word for “what dogs do.” The word 
in the second row is for “what lions 
do, in the third row “what snakes do.” 
and in the fouth row, “what you do.” 
Now for the vertical rows: the first 
represents “insects,” the second _ “or- 
gans,” the third, “annoy” and the fourth 
represents “comfort.” 

Remember, there is a catch to it. The 
answer will be published next week. 


Colorado’s Tiny Town 


An architect’s hobby resulted in Colo- 
rado’s tiny town. The miniature town 
is complete in most of its details. It 
has become so famous that the thou- 
sands of tourists who pass through that 
section of the country go to see it. This 
unique town is located in Turkey Creek 
Canyon near Denver. It was built by 
George Turner, millionaire architect. 
At a distance the town, with its paved 
streets, picturesque hotel, church, li- 
brary and stores, looks real enough to 
be a genuine mountain village. The 
village has two small ponds or pools of 
water representing lakes on which float 
boats and swans. A number of bridges 
span these “lakes” and graveled Walks 


’ and paths wind about the town. A 


miniature railroad runs through the 
town and there is a complete miniature 
station. The entire town, parks and all, 
is electrically lighted. 


- Horseshoe Circuit 


Horseshoe circuit is now a popular 
game. In a way it is golf played with 
horseshoes. Instead of pitching shoes 
back and forth between two pegs, as in 
the game of horseshoes, until a certain 
score is reached, stakes are driven at 
different places around a circle 200 


. feet in diameter drawn roughly on the 


ground. The players go around the 
circuit twice, the one finishing with the 
smallest number of pitches wins the 
game. 

To make a course for this game mark 
off a circle of the desired size on the 
ground where you wish to play. Drive 
one peg into the ground anywhere 
along the circumference. Then pace off 
35 short paces or about 75 feet and 
place another peg on the circumference 
of the circle. Make the distance from 
the second to the third peg 100 feet. The 
distance to the next peg should be 
about 120 feet. The remaining distance 
4o the first peg is divided by a fifth 
peg. About 10 inches of each pég should 
project above the ground. The variety 
of distances to throw makes the game 


' more interesting. 


Each player uses only one shoe. He 
must pitch at each peg until he rings 
it, just as the golfer must make the hole. 





The first throw to the peg should be for 
distance, the next should come fairly 
close and the next should ring the peg. 
Thus, with only five. pegs the course 
should be completed in 15 throws. 
Three or four players make an average 
group for the game. Each player throws 
in turn from the starting stake. Each 
must make his throw from the place 
where his shoe landed from the pre- 
vious throw. The player who takes 
the least number of throws to ring the 
first peg wins the honor of making the 
first throw from the second peg. This 
continues until the stake from which 
the game was started is rung by the 
last player. For the second round the 
player having the lowest score on the 
first round leads off. At the completion 
of the second round the scores are 
added and the ‘one having the lowest 
total wins the game. 


To Make a Toy Steamboat 


The other day as one of the editors 
was taking a walk he noticed a small 
boy who was having a dandy time play- 
ing with a miniature steamboat in a 
small stream. When he would start the 
boat it would make quite a little jour- 














| The Ocean Flier Kubberbandts” | 


ney all by itself and the paddle-wheel 
would keep going in a way that made 
the craft look very lifelike. So he found 
out just how it was made, so he could 
tell you about it, 


Just take a piece of shingle or other 
light wood and shape it so as to form 
the hull of the boat—cutting out a place 
at the stern for the paddle wheel to go, 
as shown in the sketch. Next make the 
paddle-wheel by mortising two thin 
pieces of wood together at right angles 
at the middle, and then mount this 
wheel in its place by means of a rubber 
band. Then, of course, you can—if you 
want a really first-class boat, make a 
little deck-house for it out of a paste- 
board box and put a smokestack on it. 
All that is necessary to make the boat 
go is to twist the paddle-wheel round 
until the rubber band is well wound 
up, and then place the boat in the 
water, give it a little push, and release 
the paddlewheel. 





The Vanishing Handkerchief 

This surprising trick consists of the 
disappearance of a handkerchief by 
means of an ordinary newspaper folded 
into the form of a cone. The hand- 
kerchief, preferably silk, is put in the 
cone, the end of the cone is folded over 
and the whole thing is handed to some- 
one to hold, Presto, change! The cone 
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is opened and the handkerchief is foun; 
to have vanished. 

The explanation is that a newspap: 
of 10 or 12 pages must be selected. T}); 
paper is formed into a cone, taki) 
care that the loose, undoubled edges 
the pages are at the upper end of {|} 
cone, while the folded edges are be}. 
at the base or point of the cone. 
small rubber band may Be put arow 
the end of the cone to hold it in sh, 


Then the triangular portion of the pa: 


at the top are folded over makin: 
square fold across the top and u:; 
all the thickness of paper. This { 
should come at the wide part of 
opening, just where the cone begins | 
taper. Unfold these pages again 
straighten them out. Until one is sk‘! 
ful in quickly making a cone, it is | 
ter to prepare the cone in advance 

In performing the trick step forw, 
with your cone in the left hand a): 
show that it is empty. Then hold 
with the pointed or triangular {| 
toward the audience. Under preten;s 
of arranging its mouth, turn down th 
first, inside triangular page at the to) 
Next insert the handkerchief in the 
cone, -keeping the triangular flap to 
ward the audience, and the folded 
page toward yourself. Then fold over 
all of the triangular portion and gi, 
the cone to someone to hold. Aft 
making the necessary magic passes the 
performer takes the-cone and unfol: 
all the triangular ends of the pages. ‘Io 
the audience the handkerchief has dis 
appeared, but in reality it is hidden be 
tween the first and second thickness 
of the paper. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 

No. 86. A room is 30 feet long, 12 fev! 
wide and 12 feet high. At one eni 
of the room on the side wall on 
foot below the ceiling and one foot 
from the end wall, a spider is clutch 
ing the wall. At the other end of the 
room near the lower diagonal co: 
ner one foot above the floor and one 
foot from the side wall is a fly. If th 
fly does not move what is the spider’: 
shortest crawling distance to it? Ans 
to No. 85—$13.60. _ 


THE LIBERTY BELL 

“Ring out, ring out, you dear Old Bell, 
The Nation gathers ’round, 

With happy, grateful hearts, Old Bell, 
To hear your voice resound. 

For freedom rung by you, Old Bell, 
Whose iron tongue call’d forth 

The Minute Men from hill and dell, 
Throughout both South and North. 

So now, Old Bell, from East and West, 
From Florida to Maine, 

Raise your loved voice, of all the best, 
To welcome peace again.” 

—Charles M. Alexande: 


ENERGY REQUIRED FOR DANCES 

Dancing, of course, requires considerab! 
energy. Scandinavian scientists who r 
cently made an exhaustive survey of th 
amount of energy consumed in dancin 
claim that the mazurka, a lively roune 
dance and the fastest dance they studic:. 
requires 10.87 calories per hour, They found 
that the waltz consumed only 3.99 caloric 
per hour, while schottische used 4.76 calo! 
ies, the foxtrot 4.78,.and the polka and othe 
old favorite dances about 7.56 each, The! 
survey did not include the Charleston 0°! 
black bottom, 
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Some paca Facts About Coins 


The question is often asked whether 
there is a market for old coins, how 
much they are worth and whether the 
government buys them. The govern- 
ment never buys any coins, except in 
certain special cases where some Colo- 
nial orothér very rarecoin is purchased 
for the mint’s cabinet of specimens. 
The mint pays no premiums for any 
coins or paper money; that is money is 
never redeemed at more than face value. 
Ordinarily an old coin has little or no 
premium value. Private collectors and 
dealers sometimes pay good prices for 
old coins which are of unusual interest, 
but these coins must be rare and also in 
a good state of perservation. And it is 
generally difficult to find a purchaser. 
There are various numismatic or coin- 
collectors’ associations, but they do not 
buy coins. In every city there are peo- 
ple who make a hobby of coin-collect- 
ing, but there are no established prices 
for old coins as the market is so limited. 

The government does not redeem 
coins that are mutilated or badly worn, 
except to buy them at their bullion val- 
ue, for recoinage. In the case of gold 
this may mean nearly face value but 
in the case of silver it is usually only 
about half face value. The mutilation 
of coins or currency for any purpose 
whatsoever is against the law. Even 
when you drill a hole through a dime 
or put a penny on the railroad track 
you are breaking the law, but the gov- 
ernment of course does not follow up 
such cases, where there is no evil in- 
tent. All tampering with coins had to 
be forbidden because of the practice of 
“sweating,” etc. People used to place 
coins in acid and let the acid eat off a 
little of the metal, and they also would 
chip or file small quantities of the 
metal off around the edge. It was for 
this reason that governments adopted 
the precaution—first introduced in 
Spain—of “milling” or making the 
edges of the coins rough. 

In earlier times the same thing was 
accomplished by impressing letters on 
the edges. Banks will not accept coins 
that are much below their full weight, 
and thus such coins soon pass out of 
circulation. Often the loss on them is 
considerable. In earlier days when the 
laws were not so strict private parties 
sometimes issued coins, but now it is 
against the law to make anything that 
is even remotely similar to any coins, 
whether old or current, or whether of 
this or any other country. Even the 
pasteboard coins covered with silver 
and gold paper which used to be sold as 
children’s toys, to “play store” with, 
are now under the ban. Strictly a 
newspaper is not allowed to print a pic- 
ture of any coin or other piece of mon- 
ey, though this is sometimes done. 

The $50 goldpieces and the tiny half- 
dollar and quarter-dollar goldpieces 
which are sometimes seen were not 
goverment coins but were made during 
the “gold fever” in California by pri- 
vate persons. Certain ear-marks will 
sometimes be revealed by a close exam- 
ination of a coin. Sometimes the name 
of the designer can‘be found by the aid 





of a magnifiying-glass. The larger sin- 
gle letters on the coins indicate the 
mints where they were coined. 

The coinage of the copper half-cent 
was stopped in 1857; of the nickel cent 
in 1864, of the silver half-dime and 
three-cent piece and copper two-cent 
piece in 1873; of the silver 20-cent piece 
in 1878; of the trade-dollar in 1883; of 
the gold dollar and three-dollar piece 
and nickel three-cent piece in 1889. 
The copper in our pennies is the purest 
that can be obtained. It is not the nat- 
ural copper as mined but is what is 
known as electrolytic or cathode cop- 
per; that is it is derived from the com- 
mercial copper by means of an electric 
bath which causes the chemically pure 
metal to gather at the cathode or neg- 
ative pole. The “lake” or natural cop- 
per usually brings a little more money 
because it has just a trace of silver in it. 
There is so little silver that it doesn’t 
pay to extract it, but the fact that the 
silver is there makes the metal a better 
conductor of electricity and so the lake 
copper has extra value for electrical 
purposes. 





THE STRENGTH OF OTHER DAYS 


Abraham Lincoln’s feat of lifting a barrel 
of cider to his knees and holding it there 
while he drank from the bung-hole is the 
classic of such exhibitions in pioneer days, 
but there have been others who proved that 
the frontier bred men of giant strength. 
Bat Masterson, the famous marshal of 
Dodge City, Kans., in its gun-fighting days, 
was one of them. 

One day Masterson tried to pull a drunk- 
en cowboy from the saddle to subdue him. 
The puncher closed down on his pony with 
a vise-like grip of his knees. The athletic 
Mr. Masterson gave a mighty tug and down 
came pony and rider in a heap. 

But for sheer brute strength, take the 
case of Joe Beaupre, a French Canadian 
who ranged the buffalo plains of the Red 
river country in the Dakotas and Saskatche- 
wan in the old days. According to tradi- 
tion, Joe was so strong that he never would 
fight any man for fear of killing him, and 
there are plenty of incidents which show 
that his fears were justified. 

One day while he was driving a horse 
hitched to a sledge along a narrow trail the 
animal balked and Beaupre could not budge 
him. Finally becoming enraged, the man 
struck the perverse animal a blow behind 
the ear which stretched it on the ground 
dead. Then loosening the harness, Beaupre 
picked the dead horse up, tossed it to one 
side of the trail and went on, pulling the 
sledge himself. 

Although possessing such __ terrible 
strength, Beaupre was not a giant in stature. 
He was less than six feet tall, but he was 
broadchested and stocky. Second only to 
his physical strength was his prowess as an 
eater and he would have been famous for 
his appetite if for nothing else. 

Beaupre was especially fond of apples 
and he could eat an entire box at one sit- 
ting and think nothing of it. Once he was 
challenged to a one-day eating contest by 
another man who was champion eater of 
his part of the country. The challenger, 
after consuming 37 pounds of meat, decided 
he had eaten enough to win. 

Then Joe started. He downed 53 pounds 
of buffalo meat, a six-pound piece of pork, 
some lard and two loaves of bread. Then 
to top it off he nibbled a large raw turnip 
for dessert.—National Republican. 
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CRIPPLED LEGS 


Viscose Method replaces the Century old 

Elastic Stocking. Spread Viscose over the leg, 
except over a sore. It cools porous like P — 
ible skin. Forces circulation. Positively heals 
Leg Sores. Stops pain from Varicose Veins, 
Reduces Swollen Legs. Send now for “The 
Story of Viscose.’ 
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4 4round the Home 


How to Treat a Burn 


The South Dakota state college gives 
the followingpractical method for treat- 
ing burns: If the skin is not broken, 
cover the burn with a paste of baking 
soda. Keep this damp. Bandage light- 
ly. Usually a blister should not be 
broken. In time the body will absorb 
it. If necessary to do so, use a steril- 
ized fine sewing needle. Prick the 
skin from outside the burn and come 
up into the blister. Use care not to 
break the skin or needle. Burned cloth- 
ing is cut off the body. Do not re- 
‘move that which is on the wound. 
When the skin is broken in a burn, 
cover the spot with carron oil. Cover 
it with sterilized gauze. Never put cot- 
ton batton on a burn. 


Winter Layers Pay Best 

Prices of eggs as well as live and 
dressed poultry are usually highest dur- 
ing the fall and the early winter months, 
Profits from the farm flock can be ma- 
terially increased by taking advantage 
of this market situation in handling 
the flock, says the Department of Agri- 
culture. Timing production to the mar- 
ket demand can bé accomplished best 
by hatching early and by having early 
maturing strains. Most of the revenue 
from the farm flock is obtained from 
eggs. It is important therefore to de- 
velop the flock from good laying strains. 
This requires careful selection of hens 
that mature early, that lay best after 
they begin, that seldom.go broody, and 
that lay well throughout the late sum- 
mer and fall. 

The size ef the flock is an important 
facter to consider also. Maintaining 
about 200 to 400 birds enables the flock 
to be divided to advantage for breed- 
ing purposes. A flock of 200, for in- 
stance, can readily be divided into two 
units—50 yearlings and 150 pullets; 
and a flock of 400 into 100 yearlings 
and two units of 150 pullets each. The 
pullets are used primarily for egg pro- 
duction and the yearlings for breeding 
purposes. Yearlings are preferable to 
pullets as breeders because usually they 
lay larger eggs which hatch into bigger 
chicks. Moreover, the yearling hens 
have gone through a molt the preceding 
fall, and thus have had a rest prior to 
the breeding season, and for that rea- 
son they usually produce stronger 
chicks than pullets do. A still more 
important reason for using yearlings 
as breeders is that they should be only 
the best birds of the pullet flock of the 
preceding laying year, and the continu- 
ous selection from year to year should 
assist greatly in improving the quality 
of the pullets raised each year. Farmers 
should give more attention to the selec- 
tion of their breeding stock every year 
and flock units of about 200 to 400 birds 
will enable them to do this toadvantage. 

Since pullets normally do not begin 
laying until they are at least seven 
months old it is. important that they be 
hatched early enough to permit laying 
during the season of high prices—from 


October to February. These and other 
points of interest to the farm flock 
owner are discussed in Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1524-F, now ready for distribution. 
Copies may be obtained, as long as the 
supply lasts, by applying to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Selection and Care of Shoes 


Leather shoes have received much at- 
tention from scientists in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who are engaged 
in a study of leather and its uses. In 
studying the suitability of different 
leathers for footwear considerable has 
been learned about the selection of 
shoes and the care of footwear so that 
it will give the maximum service. With 
this information the department has is- 
sued Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1523-F, 
Leather Shoes: Selection and Care. A 
copy may be obtained by writing-to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

An interesting discussion is present- 
ed on the different types of shoes and 
their construction. The principal types 
of sewed shoes are known as “Welted,” 
“McKay” and “turned,” according to 
the method of attaching the soles to the 
uppers. Those that are put together 
by wood or metal fasteners are called 
“pegged,” “nailed” or “standard-screw” 
shoes. The service to which a shoe is 
to be put is an important factor in se- 
lecting footwear. Particular attention 
is given in the bulletin to a description 
of the different kinds of leathers used 
in shoes and their relative value. 

To be comfortable, safe, durable and 
attractive, shoes for everyday wear 
must conform to the natural shape of 
the feet and protect them. They must 
also provide a firm foundation for the 
body. The well-known army shoe 
meets these requirements. Proceeding 
on the theory that an army is “only as 
good as its feet” the War Department, 
after much study, worked out the type 
of shoe worn by the soldiers and 
nurses. Civilian shoes made along the 
same lines, but of lighter-weight ma- 
terial and more pleasing appearance, 
can now be obtained in most parts of 
the country. They are well adapted for 
everyday wear in city and country 
alike. 

The proper care of footwear, coupled 
with its intelligent selection, means a 
reduction of from one-quarter to one- 








A hog-driving contest featured a recent car- 

nival at Pinehurst, N.C. Efforts of the driv- 

ers to keep the hogs to the course furnished 

much amusement to spectators. Only one 
of the animals finished on the track. 
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half in shoe bills and at the same time 
keeps the feet neatly and serviceably 
shod. Good care includes prompt re 

pair. It is never true economy to wear 
down-at-the-heel, dilapidated shoes 
Such shoes neither protect the feet nor 
properly support the body. What mighi 
be saved in leather may be paid even 

tually to foot specialists and doctors. If 
the necessary bit of repairing is put 
off the shoe may be so badly worn tha: 
it no longer is worth mending and from 
$2 to $5 will be lost by neglect. Th: 
bulletin contains further suggestions 
as to the care of shoes, such as atten 
tion to cleaning and renovating, drying, 
oiling and greasing, and waterproofing 
Several formulas for waterproofing are 
given, 


Horse Shortage Foreseen 


Work stock—horses and mules 
the one class of animals in which pra: 
tically every farmer is concerned 
whether he is a stock farmer, cotton 
planter, wheat grower or cane raise: 
The approaching shortage of good wor! 
stock is therefore of vital concern |) 
all farmers, says John O. Williams, 
charge of horse and mule investigation 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

Estimates of all the horses and mules 
on farms the first of this year show: 
a total of 21,013,000 head, a decline in 
work stock population of 17 per cent 
since 1920. It is practically certain that 
the next five years will show a redu 
tion of the present numbers by 30 or 4\) 
per cent unless breeding is resumed 
This rapid reduction is expected to de 
velop into an acute shortage in those 
states where the animals on farms are 
the oldest and where fewest colts ar 
coming on as replacements. There ar 
more horses more than 10 years of ag 
in the northeastern and southeastern 
states than elsewhere. The southeas! 
ern states have the largest percentage 
of mules more than 10 years of age. 

Although the average age of horses 


_has increased considerably the average 


value during the past three years has 
not changed much. The present low 
prices may not be expected to continue 
indefinitely. In fact, there is a definite 
market demand at present for high 
class draft geldings and saddle horses 
of merit at good prices. Inferior horses 
of all types will undoubtedly continue 
to be a drug on the market. 

Farmers in the corn belt where su: 
plus work stock has previously been 
rasied should consider the possibility 
of increasing the production of the 
types of horses and mules that are suil 
able to meet the expected demand from 
the eastern and southeastern states, 
says Williams. Furthermore, he adds, 
it is important that farmers thoroughly) 
study the relative advantages of animal 
and mechanical power for their own 
conditions in order to convince them 
selves of the necessity of planning to 
raise colts for replacement purposes 
before the inevitable shortage in desir- 
able work horses and mules occurs. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Woe unto them that are wise in their own 
eyes, and prudent in their own sight !— 
Isaiah 15:21, 
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Newspaper Views 


Dallas News—The worst of it is that the 
fish seem to go for a vacation about the 
same time we do. 








Detroit News—Doubtless if Lady Godiva 
rode through Coventry again today the 
whole town would turn out to see a horse. 


Evansville Courier—The progress of avi- 
ation is built as much on those who fail as 
on those who win. 


Hillsboro (0O.) News-Herald—Foolish 
pride sells a lot of automobiles. 





Detroit News—Chess is now being played 
by radio. Future announcement: “Mr. Ca- 
pablanca is about to move. Stand by for 
three hours, 





Arkansas Gazette—A long-legged sheep 
in the Himalayas is able to run 40 miles an 
hour. That’s the kind of little lamb to 
follow Mary nowadays, 


Indianapolis News—Maybe some ingen- 
ious cornborer expert will find a way to get 
the worms mad at weeds instead of corn. 


Atlanta Constitution—Charley Chaplin 
once said that the funniest thing about the 
American people was what the women wear. 
Now he believes it is what the women want. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—To a lady who 
wants to know how to become an opera 
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Des Moines Tribune-Capital—The 
next time Lindbergh flies he will have 
to leave his medals at home in order 
to lighten his plane. 





Weston (Ore.) Leader—Since con- 
quering space, Capt. Lindbergh has 
gotten just about all there is on the 
first pages. 





Brooklyn Eagle—Capt. Lindbergh 
must now stand the strain of non- 
stop flights of oratory. 
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star, we suggest that judging from the re- 
cent ads the first step is to smoke freely of 
a certain popular brand of cigarettes. 


American Lumberman—Now they pro- 
pose to straighten the Mississippi river. 
We always thought there were an awful lot 
of s’s in it: 





Hudson Star—The newspapers aren’t con- 
sistent. The Prince of Wales rode a horse 
the other day, stayed on the full distance 
and actually won. And what did he get? 
A small headline on an inside page next to 


the turpentine quotations. , 


Canton Repository—Of the 140 women 
who graduated in 1926 at Barnard College, 
it is reported that not one has been mar- 
ried. After all, what use is a college educa- 
tion, anyhow? 





Fort Wayne News-Sentinel—Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island reports only one divorce in 
50 years. Not much of a. field for the 
tabloids. 


Detroit News—Detroit now boasts a body 
of water that’s wet on one side and dry on 
the other. 


Milwaukee Journal—Who’d have thought 
Calvin had a flair for color and here he 
goes and plumps the White House down in 
the Black Hills. 











Arkansas Gazette—“What,” asks an ad- 
vertisement for one of these Correct Eng- 
lish courses, “is one essential requirement 
fer the man who would appear at éase in 
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public and mingle without embarassment 


in polite society?” Our guess is that it’s 
a pair of pants. 


Louisville Times—The moré we see of 
flaming youth the more we become con- 
vinced it does not call for a general alarm. 


Louisville Times—The Mississippi has 
caused almost every calamity except a spe- 
cial session of Congress. 





Cincinnati Enquirer—Men may be vain 
and all that, but at least they haven’t taken 
to shaving on the street. 





Fort Wayne News-Sentinel—Facts are 
stubborn, but statistics are more pliable. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—Folks who are 
looking forward to a vacation should begin 
getting into physical condition to stand it. 


Wall Street Journal—Pedestrians have 
their rights. Presumably the last rites. 


MILITARY HONORS AND SALUTES 

The “salute to the Union,” consisting of 
one gun for each of the 48 states, is fired at 
noon on July 4 at every U. S. military post 
equipped with suitable artillery. The sa- 
lute to the flag is 21 guns. 

Personal honors and salutes are as fol- 
lows: President, four ruffles on the drums, 
four flourishes on the bugle, playing of 
“The Star Spangled Banner” or “The Presi- 
dent’s March,” and a salute of 21 guns. Ex- 
president, four ruffles and flourishes and 
17 guns, a lieutenant-general three ruffles 
and flourishes and 15 guns, a major-general 
two ruffles and flourishes and 13 guns and a 
brigadier-general one ruffle and one flourish 
and 11 guns. “The General” is the air play- 
ed for all generals regardless of rank. 

A visiting foreign official receives the 

above honors according to his rank, the na- 
tional anthem of the official’s country being 
substituted for “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
On a visit to this country not long ago the 
Negro president of Haiti was accorded the 
same honors thearmy gives President Cool- 
idge. - 
Ambassadors, cabinet members, the pres- 
ident pro tempore of the senate receive the 
honors of a full-fledged general with two 
guns in addition. The chief justice, the 
speaker of the house of representatives, a 
congress committee, governors, governor- 
generals and the civil governor of the Phil- 
ippines get the honors of a general. The 
assistant secretaries of war and navy, en- 
voys and sninisters receive the honors of a 
lieutenant-general, diplomatic ministers the 
same as major-generals and charges d’af- 
faires and consul-general the same as brig- 
adier-generals. 

The regimental flag dips to these individ- 
ual’s during the ruffles, flourishes, airs 
and gunfire while the military salutes. The 
national colors, however, is never dipped to 
anybody. 














THE DRUNKEN DRIVER 

Careless driving of cars by the sober is 
a matter so grave that it is receiving the 
most serious consideration of police de- 
partments and traffic experts all over the 
country. Reckless driving caused by intox- 
ication is not a problem in the control of 
traffic so much as it is one of punishing 
wanton law-breakers so surely and severely 
that a drunken driver will instinctively de- 
cline to lay his hands on a steering-wheel. 

Society would not for a moment tolerate 
the operation of a locomotive by a man 
under the influence of liquor. Society must 
find some way to prevent the operation of 
these powerful engines, that run through 
the streets and over the highways, by per- 
sons who have surrendered their self-con- 
trol to the domination of alcohol. 

A man who drives a car while his brain 
is under the influence of alcohol should 
automatically lose his license to operate a 
car. When such intoxication results in seri- 
ous accidents, the drivers should be given 
long terms in prison»—Asheville Times. 
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Asthma Left Him 
Four Years Ago 


No sign of it since. Tells how he found 
lasting relief. 


Elderly people whose lives are made miser- 
abie by asthma or severe bronchial cough will 
find a message of cheer in a letter received 
from O. M. Oleson, Route 2, Eagle Grove, lowa. 
He says: 

“T had asthma constantly for 15 years. All 
that time I wheezed, coughed and choked until 
at times I could hardly get my breath. Only 
an asthma victim could imagine my suffering. 
After trying everything I could hear of, I finally 
Started taking Nacor in April, 1922. It gave me 
wonderful relief and I started to improve every 
month, gaining in weight and strength. The 
last trace of asthma left me in 1923. I have 
taken no medicine for over four years and have 
had no asthma, so I am now certain that I am 
freed from that terrible disease. My physical 
condition is very good for a man 65 years old. 
Am doing light work on the farm, and feeling 
fine. Thank God for Nacor!” 

Mr. Oleson is only one of hundreds who have 
told how their asthma-left and never returned. 
If you suffer with asthma or severe bronchial 
cough, you will enjoy reading their letters, 
which will be sent free by Nacor Medicine Co., 
544 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Also 
a booklet full of valuable information about 
these dread diseases will be sent you. This 
free information may be just as helpful to you 
as it has to thousands of others. No matter 
how serious your case seems, write for it 
today. 


KILL TH EM ALL! 


New Discovery Destroys 
Every Rat and Mouse— 
Not a Poison 


You can now rid your property 
of every rat and mouse. No 
more trapping and poisoning 
just a_ few. Clean out the 
whole bunch, old, young, big 
and little. Hick’s Rat Killer 
can be spread anywhere. Harm- 
less to pets, stock and chil- 
dren. Brings death dealing disease that destroys every rat, 
mouse, gopher or other rodent. There is no smell or odor 









































for they die in open looking for water. 
— +. 
A Trial Costs You Nothing 
Mr. Hick offers you two large double strength bottles for 
the price of one. Sell one, and rid your property of rats 
without cost to you. Just send name and address. Pay Post 
man $1.00 (plus Postage), or postage prepaid if cash with 
order. Unless you are absolutely satisfied write Mr. Hick 
and money will be cheerfully refunded. You see you are 
absolutely protected so send order today to 
CHAS. M. HICK & CO., Dept. Ss 
1018 S. Wabash Ave. 
Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritis, Milk Crust, 
Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
Can be cured. Write me to- 
day and I will send you a free 
trial of my mild, soothing, 
guaranteed treatment that 
will prove it, Stops the itching and heals permanently. ( 
Send no money—just write me—a postal will do. Address 
DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
1414 PARK SQ., SEDALIA, MO. 
Open Legs, Ulcers, Enlarged Veins, Goiter, 
healed while you work. rite for free book Hoo te to 
Heal my Sore Legs at Home.”’ Describe your case. 
A. C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee Wis. 
TOBACCO &: Stet ses 
cee Nem Pay 
er AT athens Conte $1 Syeeteg Tog a Used by over 
500.000 Men and Women, Superba Co.. N.T.10, Baltimore, Md. 
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Ci | ay Free. mi ~f" . Don’t put it off! 
W. HILL YER RAGSDALE, Drawer 41 EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
AG ENT OUR NEW HOUSEHOLD DEVICE 
washes and dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Com- 
plete ‘outfit costs less than brooms. OVER HALF PROFIT, 
HARPER BRUSH WORKS. 140 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 
Special trial offer; your next kodak film developed Sc—prints 2c 
each. MOSER & SON, 2016 St. James Ave.. CINCINNATI 
Tailoring. Salesmen * Best proposition. Doerern bap ¥ 
pay Tones Lar, Hg porte nog 
Outfit free. BRIGHTON TAILORING CO., 640 Brosdway,N. Y. 
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Letters om Readers 








- Origin of the Finns 


In a recent issue of the Pathfinder 
a reader asked about the origin’ of the 
Finns. The editor in his answer said 
that they are now being regarded as 
Caucasians, but had certain character- 
istics of the yellow race before they 
were mixed with the Swedes. As we 
know, text and reference books in our 
schools still classify them as being a 
branch of the Mongolian race. The 
above belief is a misconception, and 
the following quotations should be of 
value to those of your readers who 
are interested in this matter. 

Latest editions of Webster’s New In- 
ternational dictionary have this to say 
about the Finns: “Ethnologically a 
member of a race formerly held to be 
of Mongolian origin, but now by many 
to be Caucasians closely related to the 
Teutons. Typically they are tall, do- 
lichocephalic or mesocephalic (in 
skull formation long-headed like the 
Caucasians) and of a red-blond com- 

plexion. Cf. Nordic race.” 

As a compilation of the data collected 
by the Finnish scientists since the year 
1831, when the Finnish Literary Society 
undertook to investigate the subject, 
Prof. U. T. Sirelius in 1925 wrote a 
booklet, “The Genealogy of the Finns,” 
published by the government printing 
office, Helsingfors. He says in part: 
“No scientific proof has been found 
for the conjecture made by the famous 
Finnish philodlogist, M. A. Castren 
(1813-1852) among others, that the 
Finno-Ugric (Finnish-Hungarian) lan- 
guages might be related to the Mon- 
golic or Turko-Tartaric. More adher- 


ents have been gained for the view 
which supposes a relationship between 
the Finno-Ugric and Indo-Germanic 
groups, in view of certain ancient com- 
mon roots. Neither is there any con- 
clusive proof of the assertion that the 
Finno-Ugrians. are physically related to 
the Mongolians. When these peoples 
are compared,one difference immediate- 
ly strikes the inquirer, namely, that the 
Finno-Ugrians lack the Mongolian eye 
wrinkle. The cephalic index (skull 
measurements) of the Finno-Ugrians is 
78.3—85.3, but that of the Mongolians 
84.55—87.0, and there are also differ- 
ences in the position of the cheekbones, 
color of the skin etc.” 


About Lapps he says: “It is thought 
that they have lost their original lan- 
guage and adopted the Finno-Ugric 
tongue. They differ from the Finns in 
numerous anthropologically important 
physical features, such as certain char- 
acteristics of the teeth and the skull. 


The average height of the Finns is 170.9 © 


centimeters, and in some localities as 
much as 172.4 (ranking them among the 
tallest peoples of Europe,) while the 
average height of the Lapps is only 
155.9 centimeters.” 

The term “Finno-Ugrian” means a 
linguistic affinity, and as Prof. Sirelius 
says: “It is now known that these peo- 
ple are no longer even an approximate- 
ly homogeneous stock.” 

Thousands of golden-haired, blue- 
eyed youngsters of Finnish parentage in 
our schools resenf very vigorously the 
teaching still prevalent, that they are 
Mongolians. That teaching has no foun- 
dation on actual facts and is based on 
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Cross-word Puzzle No. 59 
Submitted by Mra. 8. S. Barrick, Smock, Pa. 


Horizontal: i—A step. 5—A sudden slide. 
9—-Surrenders possession of by removal. 12— 
That is (abbr.). 14—A dramatic performance 
(abbr.). 15—A continent (abbr.). 16—A 
printed public notice (abbr.). 18—A sphere. 
19—A pronoun. 0—Solicitation in marriage. 
22—Level. 23—To furni with a ceiling. 
24—Anything to allure. 25—A cut- 
ting na ge ey th pointed teeth. 27—Ap- 
pendage of an animal. 29—Pronoun. 30—A 
male neck 32—A female deer. 33—Com- 


pass point (abbr.). 34—Contributes. 36— 
A continent (abbr.). 3$7——Freedom. 39— 
Sacks. 40—Organs of sight. 

Vertical: 2—In proportion to value (abbr.). 
3—A feline. 4—Resound. 5—To wound 
with a pointed weapon. "6 —-AllOw 7—Exists. 
BE. pags 10—Airy. 1i1—Enormous. 13 
—Develop the natural powers. 15—Depot. 
17—-Surveys. 19—An ancient Greek epic 
poem, 2i—-It is (poetic). 22—Obese. 25— 
Submerge. 26—A vertical piece in a wagon 

. 28—Guide. 380—The bones forming 
the wate. of the thorax, 31—Such and no 
more. —A pronged fish spear. 35—A = 
for Ey 372A state (abbr.). 38—Pronoun 
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~ ancient hypothesis made by some sci 


entists of that time, and ought to [> 
abandoned in this enlightened age.- 
John Manni, Kettle River, Minn. 


How Matches Are Made 


Bunched together here in Spoka: 
are three match-block factories. Th 
block which I am sending to you is , 
sample of some that our superintenden' 
found in my waste or fuel hopper. Yo 
will notice the pencil marks he made | 
show where I should chop in order | 


A Match Block 


save all the straight grain. In thi, 
sample the point was discolored or ro! 
I-was choppirg it off with one stroke, 
as two strokes would take twice a; 
much of my time and we are paid by 
the piece. He also explained to me 
that 82 matches are made from one 
square inch, High-school students read 
in their chemistry books about matc!: 
blocks being fed into machines and not 
touched by human hands again unti! 
they reach the consumer. The blocks, 
however, are made by hand, They are 
carried by belts and dumped loosely 
into freight cars, then shipped to other 
cities where the finished product is 
made. The Ohio factory employs men 
only, while the Diamond and the Con- 
federate have women choppers. It is 
interesting to notice the difference in 
wages for the same work.—Zoe 17 
Allen, Spokane, Wash, 


KNEE BRACELETS FOR SUMMER 


Due to the shortening of women’s 
skirts ankles have become so we!l! 
known and common-place that such leg 
ornaments as slave anklets and ankict 
watches have long since been forgotten 
Now: skirts have been heightened to 
such an extent that leg jewelry again 
has come into the limelight. The new 
fashion fad for this summer is the knee 
bracelet. These bracelets are usually 
gold chains of the stretchable type wit! 
center medallions which form the clasp. 
They are worn on: the left leg just 
below the knee. It is thought that 
frocks which have their skirts cut 
higher on the left side than on th 
right are responsible for the fad. 








NAMING BABY AFTER CELEBRITIES 


Because of the rapidity with which 
Charles Lindbergh’s name is being 
bestowed on multitudes of babies just 
now—not to speak of cats and dogs 7 
Dr. Erwin B. Twitmyer, professor 0! 
psychology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has issued a timely warning 
to parents. There is nothing new abou! 
this practice, he points out. When 
Caesar crossed the Rubicon, the Roman 
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matrons thought Julius just the right 
name for their new-born sons. And 
so the practice has come down fo us. 
“Aren’t there plenty of Abraham Lin- 
colns and George Washingtons all about 
us?” Dr. Twitmyer asks. “Choice of 
such names,” he says, “probably is a 
survival of the ancient superstition that 
the valor, virtue and wisdom of the 
original possessor of the name some- 
how thus would pass into the child.” 
But often and unfortunately, he warns, 
naming a child for some famous person- 
age proves a misfortune. Instead of 
being inspired to imitate the good qual- 
ities of the original holder of the name, 
the individual finds himself exposed to 
ridicule. Many jokes are made at his 
expense which prove a painful irrita- 
tion and these experiences a handicap 
in life. Because of this, When the indi- 
vidual grows up, he tries his best to 
conceal his name by using only initials 
or adopting a new middle name. Some 
30 years hence, Dr. Twitmyer thinks, 
many a “Charles L.” Smith in the tel- 
ephone directory will conceal the fatal 
truth that the real name is Charles 
Lindbergh Smith. 





HATS OFF TO FLAPPER MOTHERS. 


Since the beginning of the bold, free days 
in which the terms of “sheik” and “flap- 
per” became common, a generation of these 
so-called flappers are becoming the moth- 
ers of the next generation. What kind of 
mother does the flapper make? View the 
situation from any point and it is not dis- 
couraging. If one wants to examine close- 
ly the trend of infant morbidity and mor- 
tality, he will see these rates continue to 
decline in spite of flapper motherhood. 

But just take a look at the flapper mother 
herself, in public or in private, and an even 
more favorable picture presents itself. At 
the annual Baby Welfare Conference, hun- 
dreds of babies are examined. Many of 
these mothers in general appearance or 
makeup, dressetc. could pass for the flapper 
type, but there is nothing in their care of 
the child to suggest the least flippancy. 
These girl mothers, for they do retain their 
girlhood appearance far beyond the years 
when their grandmothers lost it, are the 
best generation of mothers the world has 
ever known, viewed from the health stand- 
point. 

The young mother of today takes a sensi- 
bleand scientific view of raising babies that 
is most commendable. So let us take our 
hats off to the flapper mother, and forget 
our worry over what a terrible future she 
is forecasting——Dayton Health Bulletin. 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


5832—An advance New York creation for sports or coun- 
try wear designed for the young lady 16, 18 and 20 
years. This dress for a 20 year design without sleeves, 
will require % yard of 27 inch lining and 2% yards of 
materail 40 inches wide together with yard of con- 
trasting material 40 inches wide for facing on collar and 
belt. If made with sleeves % yard more will be required. 
5825—A popular daytime dress that can be easily made 
from all the summer materials now in vogue. Particularly 
designed for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. A 38 inch design requires 2% yards of plain 
material, and 1% yards of figured material 40 inches 
wide if made as shown in the large view. 
5841—This model will be pleasing in printed georgette 
“with tie collar in contrast. Designed for the junior miss: 
8, 12 and 14 years. A 10 year design will require 2 
yards of 40 inch material, together with % yard of 
contrasting material for the collar. 
5848—A simple comfortable play suit for little boys: 
4 4 years design will require 1% yards of 


5412—A pretty apron model designed for the woman of 
— build and requires 1% yards of 36 inch material 
o make. 

5835—A dainty and becoming morning -frock designed 
for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches. bust measure. A 338 
inch design if made as illustrated in the large view, will 
require 2% yards of 36 inch material together with one 
yard of contrasting- material for panel, trimming, and 
collar, belt and cuff facings. 

5850—Ready for play in this comfortably cool dress 
designed for little girls from 1 to 5 years. A 2 year 
design will require 1% yards of 32 inch material, 
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Biggest Bargain offer ever presented? 
Beauiful, clean, pee. quality materials 
—new lovely pat assorted colorss 
—— @évde. ‘Gaabeme, cham- 
brays, percales, voiles, etc. Direct to 
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SUPERIOR SALES CO. 
430 S. Green St., Dept.T17, Chicago, Il. 


PL 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you ca. be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 
Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Oily or Shiny Skin, "simply send me your name and address 
today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 
ply magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor by 
telling your friends; if not, the loss is mine. ay aay 


E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City. Me. 


Most Helpful Teacher’ S Magazine 
panes Normal instructor-Primary Plans 


Over 100 pages each month of practi- 
cal aids, seasonable material, and in- 
spiring articles for teachers of all 


9.00 worth of attinns wil 
be sent Pree to every 


Ty person 
semmeere this 7 ertise- 


Also. Py 00 worth of teas 4 
to sell to fnends. You keep 
the $2.00, thereby getting 
your bundle Free. 




















grades. A famous painting in full 
colors appears on the cover each is- 
sue with study outlines in the maga- 
zine. Hundreds of usefu lillustrations 
for blackboard, seat and construction 
work; suggestions for entertainments 
and recreation. Many helpful depart- 
ments—Primary Methods and De- 
vices; Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades; Poems; Teacher's Help- 
One-Another Club; Book Reviews; 
Answers to Queries; etc. Each num- 
ber crammed full of helpful material 
to both teacher and pupil. -We offer 
at SPECIAL REDUCED PRICE: 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 10 Nes. $2 75 
The Pathfinder, 52 Issues ty ae 
ApprRess:- THE PATHFINDER, ‘WASHINGTON, o.. Cc 


CURES GOITRE 


WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Every form of Goitre yields to this sooth- 
ing but powerful absorbent appliance. Write 
for our free illustrated booklet which de- 
scribes this remarkable method and explains 
how the Goitre is cured while you sleep. 

PHYSICIANS REMEDY Co. 
68-K Huntington Park., Los Angeles, Cal. 


TFREATED ONE 
DROPSY weex FREE 

Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 
system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 


Send Us Your Films 


SPECIAL TRIAL a A te next roll developed Se. 
Prints 3c each. B if ted enlargement 40c. 















































FLEET PHOTO SERVICE “Ss. a etiaornett, 
PILE SUFFERERS RELIEF 


D & H Pile Preparation for bleeding, itching. blind or 
protruding piles. Send $2.00 to Peoples Bank, Fort sty" 
Kans. Use one tube. If not satisfied return tube 
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Special Club No. 12-W 


Household 
Blade & Ledger Pointe Farm Journal 


All for One Ye Year $ 90 


Regular Price $3 


You can't beat this for Big Value. Order by club Number 
Not good outside the 48 states 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Foot Comfort 


Guaranteed 

This new, medicated tape fits the Corn, Bun- 
ion of — as smooth and comfortable as 

silk. The marvelous medicated adhesive 

er Ss Pain instantly 

pan hard growths and ends foot 
tly. No acid, no pad. Gener- 
par tee pool, by mail, $1. ' Use part or all 
and if not ot delighted get full refund, We as- 
Seen 
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Sutdoor Enterprise 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and 2 
Fall gathering Butterflies, Insects? 

i hundreds of kinds for’collections. Some 

$1 — $7 each. —— anes work with 

S, pictures, price list. Send 10 cts. 

{Not Stampe)ior fily.illustrated Prospectus be- 


ferosending) betecsion, S- Senet Aceles ie in 


Bering EAR OIL. 

Ears atin d itchy pol a d dull, so 

need et ald 4g Sal bottle 0c. 
: HEIDE & SONS, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


VARICOSE VEINS, BAric. 


are prompt!y relieved with inexpensive | home It red 
the pain and swelling For particulars write 


W. F. Young Inc., 504 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


BEAUTY AND WEALTH Beastly “youseetl. = a 


Pleasant, profitable business. Valuable formulas. Instructions 
with complete — only $1. WORLD SERVICE CO., 
336 MARCY AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS «:- oo FREE 22's. 
articles, perfume, specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
ia DERMA CO., DEPT. RS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


or HAY FEVER Treatment 
mailed on trial. State which 
“ ASTH M you want. If it cures, send 
$1; if not, don’t. Write today. 
- Address W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave., SIDNEY, O. 


A PAYING POSITION OPEN 


Take orders shoes-hosiery 
direct to wearer. Good income. <-oe Write now. 



































Get Your Photo Made Up with a 
Mirror! Novel and Original— 


Photo on one side, Mirror on reverse side. 


9-F Bell Ave., 
Roanoke, Va. 


& BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


meg & Sparkling Glass Name and Number Plates, Checkerboards, 
Signs. Big book and sample free. E. Palmer.546,Wooster, Ohio 


SONG Ss Make FORTUNES for successful authors, 


Send us your poems. 


NATIONAL SONG BUREAU, 1674 Broadway, New York 


QUICKLY RESTORED thru God’s Great 
Love. WriIrk FOR FREE LITERATURE. 

Master Science, 6208 Winthrop. Chicago, Il. 

MEN buy ‘your hats direct from the manufacturers. 
Send for a7 Bast Model Hat Manufactur- 

ing Company, Dept. P-7 a8t Orange, New Jersey 
Spare time, wnting tor newspapery, 

Earn $25 Weekly magazines. Experience unnecessars. 
Details FREE. Press Syndicate, 1261. St. Louis, Mo. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZE Were ADAM FISHER 


. CO, 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BARKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES ARE SS° pay 


We start you, furnish- 
ing everything. Distributors, Dol 110.609 Division. Chicago 


MAAK coh eater Send ise or pasbage: mates Ea 
and cold water. Send ic for pac’ 3; makes a gallon, 
Co., 6538.N. Maplewood P. Ave., Chicago, ill. 
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SHOW BOAT 
(Continued from page 11) 





horror had piled upon horror. “I hope 
you’re satisfied now, Hawks. Your son-in- 
law is a gambler, and no more. A common 
gambler, without a cent to his trousers 
longer’n it takes to transfer his money from 
his pocket to the table. That’s what your 
only daughter has married. Understand, I’m 
not saying he gambles, and that’s all. I say 
he’s a gambler by calling. That’s the way 
he made his living before he came aboard 
this boat, 

“Now, Parthy, what’s done’s done. 
Why’n’t you try to make the best of things 
once in a while, instead of the worst? Mag- 
nolia’s happy with him.” Andy liked Rav- 
enal, There was about the fellow a grace, 
an ease, a certain elegance that appealed to 
the esthetic in the little Gallic captain. 
When the two men talked together some- 
times after dinner, it was amiably, in low 
tones, with an air of leisure and relaxation, 
Two gentlemen enjoying each other’s com- 
pany. There existed between the two a 
sound respect and liking. 

Magnolia had learned to dread the idle 
winter months. During this annual period 
of the Cotton Blossom’s hibernation the 
Hawks family had, before Magnolia’s mar- 
riage, gone back to the house near the river 
at Thebes. Sometimes Andy had urged 
Parthy to spend these winter months in the 
South, evading the harsh Illinois climate 
for a part of the time at least in New Or- 
leans, or one of the towns-of southern Mis- 
Sissippi where one might have roses instead 
of holly for Christmas. 

“We ought to lazy around more, winters,” 
Andy said to his energetic wife. She was, 
perhaps, setting the Thebes house to rights 
after their long absence; thwacking pillows, 
pounding carpets, sloshing pails, scouring 
tables, hanging fresh curtains, flapping 
drapes, banging bureau-drawers. A towel 
wrapped about her head, turban-wise, her 
skirts well pinned up, she would throw a 
frenzy of energy into her already exagger- 
ated housewifeliness until Andy, stepping 
fearfully out of the way of mop and broom 
and pail, would seek waterfront cronies for 
solace. 

After one trial lasting but a few days, the 
Thebes house was found by Magnolia to be 
impossible for Gaylord Ravenal. That first 
winter after their marriage they spent in 
various town and cities. Memphis for a 
short time; a rather hurried departure; St. 
Louis; Chicago. That brief glimpse of Chi- 
cago terrified her, but she would not admit 
it. After all, she told herself, as the as- 
tounding roar and din and jangle and clat- 
ter of State street and Wabash ave. beat at 
her ears, this city was only an urban Missis- 
sippi. The cobblestones were the river bed. 
The high grim buildings the river banks. 
The men, women, horses, trucks, drays, car- 
riages, street cars that surged through those 
streets; creating new channels where some 
obstacle blocked their progress; felling 
whole sections of stone and brick and wood 
and sweeping over that section, obliterating 
all trace of its former existence; lifting 
other huge blocks and sweeping them bodi- 
ly downstream to deposit them in a new 
spot; making a boulevard out of what had 
been a mud swamp—all this, Magnolia 
thought, was only the Mississippi in an- 
other form and environment; ruthless, re- 
lentless, Gargantuan, terrible. One might 
think to know its currents and channels 
ever so well, but once caught unprepared in 
the maelstrom, one would be sucked down 
and devoured as Capt. Andy Hawks had 
been in that other turbid hungry flood. 

“You'll get used to it,” Ravenal told his 
bride, a trifle patronizingly, as one who had 
this monster tamed and fawning. Kant gh be 
frightened, It’s mostly noise.” 

“[’'m not frightened, really. It’s Sant the 
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kind of noise that I’m not used to. Th 
rivers, you know, all these years—so quic' 
At night and in the morning.” 

That winter she lived the life ofa gan 
bler’s wife. Streak o’ lean, streak o’ fa) 
Turtle soup and terrapin at the Palm 
House today. Ham and eggs in some «0! 
secure eating house tomorrow. They ro 
at noon. They never retired until the mor: 
ing hours. Gay seemed to know a gr 
many people, but to his wife he present: 
few of these. “Business acquaintance,” | 
would say. “You wouldn’t care for him 

Hers had been a fantastic enough life 
the show boat. But always there had be: 
about it an orderliness, a routine, due, px 
haps, to the presence of the martinet, P: 
thenia Ann Hawks, 

Ravenal was being for the most part u 
like the lover and husband of Cotton B! 
som days. Expansive and secretive 
turn; now high-spirited,“ now depress: 
frequently absent-minded. His manner | 
ward her was always tender, courteous, 
thoughtful. He loved her as deeply as h 
was capable of loving. She knew that. S) 
had to tell herself all of thiS one evenin 
when she sat in their hotel room, dress 
and waiting for him to take her to dinn 
and to the theater. They were going | 
MéeVicker’s theater, the handsome new aud 
torium that had risen out of the ashes 
the old (to quote the owner’s florid a 
nouncement). 

Six o’clock. A little late, but he would |! 
here at any moment now. Half-past si 
She was opening the door every five mi! 
utes to peer up the red-carpeted corrido 
Seven. Impatience had given way to fea: 
fear to terror, terror to certain agony. I! 
was dead. He had been killed. She knew 
by now that he frequented the well-known 
resorts of the city, that he played cards in 
them, 

Half-past seven. It was too late, now, f 
the dinner they had planned for the gala 
evening—dinner at the Wellington hotcl, 
down in the white marble cafe. The Well 
ington was just across the street from M< 
Vicker’s. It would make everything simp! 
and easy; no rush, no hurrying over thal 
last delightful sweet sip of coffee. 

Eight o’clock. He had been killed. She 
no longer merely opened the door to pecr 
into the corridor. She left the room door 
open and paced from room to hall, fron 
hall to room, wildly; down the corridor 
Finally, in desperation, down to the hotc! 
lobby into which she had never stepped i 
the evening without her husband, There 
were two clerks at the office desk. One was 
an ancient man, flabby and wattled, as mu 
a part of the hotel as the stones that paved 
the lobby. He had soft wisps of spat 
white hair that seemed to float just abov 
his head instead of being attached to it 
and little tufts of beard, like bits of cotto: 
stuck on his cheeks. He looked like an ol’ 
baby. The other was a glittering you 
man; his hair glittered, his eyes, his tect 
his nails, his shirt-front, his cuffs. Bot! 
these men knew Ravenal; had greeted h 
on their arrival; had bowed impress \ 
to her. The young man had looked f 
tering things; the old man had pursed |! 
soft withered lips. 

Magnolia glanced from one to the oth 
There were people at the clerk’s desk, lea! 
ing against the marble slab. She wail 
nervous, uncertain. She would speak to t! 
old man. She did not want, somehow, 
appeal to the glittering one. But he sav 
her, smiled, left the man to whom he w 
talking, came toward her. Quickly she 


touched thé sleeve of Ahe old man—leanc( 
forward over the marble to do it—jerke? 
his sleeve, really, so that he glanced up °' 
her testily. “I—I want—may I speak tv 
you?” 

“A moment, madam. I shall be free in 4 
moment.” 
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The sparkler leaned toward her, “What 
can I do for you, Mrs. Ravenal?” 

She blushed, stammered; her voice was 
little more than a whisper. “I . . . my 
husband . .. have been .. . he hasn’t 
returned .. . worried .. . killed or 

~. theater... 

“You say your husband——?” 


She nodded. She was terribly afraid 
that she was going to cry. She opened her 
eyes wide and tried not to blink. If she so 
much as moved her lids she knew-the mist 
that was making everything swim in a rain- 
bow haze would crystallize into tears. 

“He is terribly late. I—I’ve been so wor- 
ried. We were going to the—to McVicker’s 

and dinner—and now it’s after seven 

“After eight,” wheezed cotton whiskers, 
peering at the clock on the wall. 


“_after eight,” she echoed, wretchedly. 
There! She had winked. Two great drops 
plumped themselves down on the silk bo- 
som of her bodice with the open-throated 
neck line. It seemed to her that she heard 
them splash. 

“H’m!” cackled the old man. 

The glittering one leaned toward her. She 
was enveloped in a waft of perfume. “Now, 
now, Mrs. Ravenal! There’s absolutely 
nothing to worry about. Your husband has 
been delayed. That’s all. Unavoidably 
delayed.” 

She snatched at this. “Do you think—? 
Are you sure? But he always is back by 
six, at the latest. Always. And we were 
going to dinner—and Mc——” 

“You brides!” smiled the young man. He 
actually patted her hand, then. Just a 
touch. “Now you just have a bit of dinner, 
like a sensible little woman.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t eat.a bite! 

“A cup of tea. 
of tea.” 

The old one made a sucking sound with 
tongue and teeth, rubbed his chin, and 
proffered his suggestion in a voice that 
seemed to Magnolia to echo and reecho 
through the hotel lobby. “Why’n’t you send 
a messenger around for him, madam?” 

“Messenger? Around? Where?” 


Sparkler made a little gesture—a tactful 
gesture. “Perhaps he’s having a little game 
of—uh—cards; and you know how time 
flies. I’ve done the same thing myself. 
Look up at the clock and first thing you 
know it’s eight. Now if I were you, Mrs. 
Ravenal 

She knew, then. There was something so 
sure about this young man; and so pitying. 
And suddenly she, too, was sure. She re- 
called in a flash that time when they were 
playing Paducah, and he had not come. 
They had held the curtain until after eight. 
Ralph had searched for him. He had been 
playing poker in a waterfront saloon. Send 
around for him! Not she. She drew her- 
self up, now. The actress. She even-man- 
aged a smile, as even and sparkling and 
toothy as the sparkler’s own. “Of course. 
I’m very silly. Thank youso ... Pll 
just havea bit ofsupper in my room. .. .” 
She turned away with a little gracious bow. 
The eyes very wide again. 

She took off the dress with the two dark 
spots on the silk of the basque. She put 
away his linen and his shiny shoes. She 
took up some sewing. But the mist inter- 
fered with that. She threw herself on the 
bed. An agony of tears. That was better. 
Ten o’clock. She fell asleep, the gas lights 
burning. At a little before midnight he 
came in. She awoke with a little cry. 
Queerly enough, the first thing she noticed 
was that he had not his cane—the richly 
mottled malacca stick that he always car- 
ried. She heard herself saying, ridiculously, 
half awake, half asleep, “Where’s your 
cane ?” 

His surprise at this matter-of-fact recep- 
tion made his expression almost ludicrous. 





I couldn’t !” 
Let me send up a cup 
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“Cane! Oh, that’s so. Why I left it. Must 
have left it.” 

In the years that followed she learned 
what the absence of the malacea stick 
meant. It had come to be a symbol in 
every pawnshop on Clark street. Its ap- 
pearance was bond for a sum a hundred 
times its actual value. Gaylord Ravenal al- 
ways paid his debts. 

She finished undressing, in silence. Her 
face was red and swollen. She looked young 
and helptess and almost ugly. He was un- 
comfortable and _ self-reproachful. “I’m 
sorry, Nola. I was detained. We'll go to 
the theater tomorrow night.” 


She almost hated him then. Being, aft- 


‘er all, a normal woman, there followed a 


normal scene—tears, reproaches, accusa- 
tions, threats, pleadings,forgiveness. Then: 
“Uh—Nola, will you let me take your ring— 
just for a day or two?” 

“Ring?” But she knew. 

“You'll have-it back, This is Wednesday. 
You'll have it by Saturday. I swear it.” 

The clear white diamond had begun its 
travel with the malacca stick. He had 
spoken the truth when he said that he had 
been unavoidably detained. 

She had meant not to sleep. She had 
felt sure that she would not sleep. But she 
was young and healthy and exhausted from 
emotion. She slept. As she lay there by 
his side she thought, before she slept, that 
life was very terrible—but fascinating. 
Even got from this a glow of discovery. 
She felt old and experienced and married 
and tragic. She thought of her mother. 
She was much, much older and more mar- 
ried, she decided, than her mother ever 
had been. 

They returned to Thebes in February. 
Magnolia longed to be near her father. She 
even felt a pang of loneliness for her moth- 
er. The little white cottage near the river, 
at Thebes, looked like a toy house. Her 
bedroom was doll-size. The town was a 
miniature village, like a child’s Christmas 
set. Her mother’s bonnet was a bit of gro- 
tesquerie. Her father’s face wasetched with 
lines that she did not remember having 
seen there when she left. The home-cooked 
food, prepared by Parthy’s expert hands, 
was delicious beyond belief. 
traveler returned from a far place. 


Capt. Andy had ordered a new boat. He 
talked of nothing else. The old. Cotton Blos- 
som, bought from Pegram years before, 
was to be discarded. The new boat was to 
be lighted by some newfangled gas arrange- 
ment instead of the old kerosene lamps. 
Carbide or some such thing Andy said it 
was. There were to be special footlights, 
new scenery, improved dressing and sleep- 
ing rooms. She was being built at the St. 
Louis shipyards. 

“She’ a daisy!” squeaked Andy, capering. 

“Like to know what you want a new boat 
for!” Party scolded. “Take all the money 
you’ve earned these years past with the old 
tub and throwit away on a new one.” 

“Old one ain’t good enough.” 

“Good enough for the riff-raff we get on 
it.” 

“Now, Parthy, you know’s well’s I do you 
couldn’t be shooed off the rivers now you’ve 
got used to ’em. Any other way of living’d 
seem stale to you.” 

“l’'m a woman loves hie home and asks 
for nothing better.” 

“Bet you wouldn’t stay ashore, perma-, 
nent, if you had the chance.” 

He won the wager, though he had to die 
to do it. 

(To be continued next week) 





Harry F. Krueger, claimed to have origi- 
nated the left-hand drive system for Amer- 
ican autos, died recently at Milwaukee. In 
1903. he incorporated this Gtive} in an auto 


called the Eclipse, 


She was a 
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What I accomplished on my own head, pictured above, I 
for you, provided you ‘are under 45 years 
of e and loss of hair was not caused by burns or sears, 
Any must succeed or you pay no ae lo appara- 
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‘or , falling hair and La £ z3A0— Gino 





VREELAND’S, °®-*13 Fvetaiiordies oe 
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‘HAY FEVER—ASTHMA 
Stopped Almost Instantly 


To stop and prevent trouble with Hay Fever, Asthma, 
or Catarrah, sneezing, wheezing coughing, choking and 
gasping for breath—long sicepless, restless nights of diffi- 
cult breathing—sore, itching and burning eyes, use the 
famous old reliable Atlas treatment — one or 
two doses of this wonderful medicine in a little warm 
water gives relief comfort and joy. Send for $1.00 supply 
FREE. Anyone who tries it will use it — no other help 
compares, Start today—tell us your troubles—write now. 


ATLAS MEDIC CO. 80 *2/3Byers,Bide- 




















BB Bladder, 
Prostate Trouble 


If you suffer pain or inconvenience from 
these troubles, you should write for free infor- 
mation about the amazing treatment known as 
Rudolph’s Prostatis, which is a simple Home 
Treatment that is fully guaranteed. 


This information may be of untold value to 
you and obligates you in noway. Write today to 


W. B. WAY CO., 18 WESTOVER ARCADE, KANSAS CITY, M0. 


How to Heal Leg Sores 


If you suffer from Leg Sores or Varicose UlI- 
cers, I will send you absolutely FREE a copy of 
my famous book that tells how to be rid of 
these troubles for aH time by using my com- 
plete home treatment. It is different from any- 
thing you ever heard of, and the result of over 
35 years specializing. Simply send your name 
and address to Dr. H. WHITTIER, Suite 36, 
Westport Bank Blidg., ‘Keness City, Mo. 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, Y., May 25th, 1927. 

The Board of Directors have declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent (1%%) 
on the Cumulative 7% Preferred Stock of this Company, 
and a regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent (1%%) on the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
of this Company, for the current quarter, payable July 
15th, 1927, to holders of record at the close of business 
July Ist, 1927. Checks will be mailed. Transfer 


books will not close. 
Vice-President & Treasurer, 


OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Write for our Guide Book, 


ATENT “HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and 


“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” sent Free. Send model 
or sketch and description of on invention for 
Inspection and Instructions FREE. Reasonable 
terms. VictorJ. Evans & Co,.850 Ninth, Washington, D.C, 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a@ patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample penne free. COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Mrs. A—Yes,_we’ve planned to go to the 
seashore this summer. 

Mrs. B—I thought you preferred the 
mountains, 

Mrs, A—So I do, but you see my husband 
works on the 37th floor of a building and 
high altitudes would be no change for him. 


Judge (to fat lady)—And why did you 
strike the doctor? 

Fat Lady—Well, Judge, he examined me 
and then said, “Lady, this malady of yours 
is very serious; I don’t know whether to 
blast or operate.” 


“Did you notice how I moved the audience 
last night?” asked the amateur elocutionist. 

“*Moved’ isn’t the proper name for it,” 
rejoined his critical friend. “It was litile 
short of a stampede.” 


. Sprague—Do you play golf? 
Pelsma—Oh dear no; I don’t even know 
how to hold the caddie. 


. Tom—And are you satisfied with married 
life? 
-— a way; I don’t want any more 
oO 7 


Jones—I don’t know what to do—buy a 
car or a home. 

Smithers—Simple. Buy a home and 
mortgage it to get the car. Then you'll have 
both. : 


Mistress—Goodness, Mary, where is the 
telephone?” 

Mary—Mrs. Brown called across the fence 
asking if she could use it, so I sent it across, 
but I had an awful job to get it off the wall. 


The. business of the two brothers was 
distinctly bad, and had been for some time, 
so they decided to hold a board meeting of 
their own. “George,” said theelder brother, 
“I expect you’ve noticed that things are 
pretty bad lately?” 

“Yes, I have,” answered the other. “We'll 


go bust unless we have a—well, a bur- 
” 





glary. 

“Burglary!” echoed the elder. “Why not 
the old-fasioned but simple fire?” 

“No, no,” said George. “Burglary’s best, 


because if the insurance people refuse to 
pay up we don’t lose anything!” 





Barber—Haircut, sir? 
Patron—Yes. 
Barber—Very well. Please put on your 
hat and take off your collar—Madrid Buen 
Humor. 





“Do you believe in the survival of the 
fittest?” 

“I don’t believe in the survival of any- 
body. I am an undertaker.” 


Daubér—When I was 20 years of age I 
could have died for my art. sande 
Friend (gazing around ‘studio)—Ah, my 


« 


. dear fellow, if you only had. 


“Black boy, ma favver was so tough dat 
when dey wanted to harvest apples, he’d 
go out and look at de trees, and, black boy, 
dose trees would be so ’fraid dat dey would 
shake de apples down.” 

“Dat’s nuffin’, niggah. My favver was 


tough. Why, one day when it was 98 in de. 
shade, my favver went out to look at de 
thermometer. Well, when my favver looked 
at dat thermometer de mercury got so 
scared dat it went down to 20 below zero.” 


Lecturer—Can anyone give the derivation 
of the word auditorium? 

Listener—Yes—from AUDIO-hear and 
TAURUS-bull. A place where you 

Lecturer—That will do. 








Mrs. Oldone—Is it true? Everybody tells 
me that I have grown younger. 

True Friend—Certainly, Madam, by 60 
years at least.—Paris Rire. 


Hardware Clerk—I’d like to borrow a 
yardstick, 

Dry Goods Clerk—We’ve nothing but a 
foot rule. We sell dress goods now by the 
inch, 


“Mama, may we go down into-the garden? 
They say there is a comet to be seen to- 
night.” 

“All right, go down, but don’t go to near 
gd 4 

“Why did you quit your last job?” 

“I got mad at the boss.” 

“What for?” 

“He said I stole $10.” 

“Why didn’t you make him prove it?” 

“He did—that’s what made me mad.” 


Flub—What caused that collision today? 
Dub—Two motorists after the same 
pedestrian. 


“Yes, my daughter’s taking singing les- 
sons abroad.” 
“That’s certainly thoughtful of her!” 


Irate Passenger (who had managed to 
board a trolley car that didn’t stop)—I say, 
suppose I’d slipped and lost a leg? 

Conductor (kindly)—You wouldn’t have 
to do any more jumpin’ then. We always 
stop for a man with a crutch. 


Man at races—Confound it! Pve just had 
my pocket picked. 

His Wife—Never mind. 
and trouble. Let’s go home. 


Teacher—Willie, what is zinc? 
Pupil—That’s the French pronunciation 
for think. 


Teacher—What did. Longfellow mean 
when he wrote: “Tell me not in mournful 
numbers?” 

Student—He must have been riding in a 
taxi, 


Mrs. Goodfellow—It must be hard work 
taking in washing. 

Laundress—No, mum; 
comes in the scrubbing. 


It'll save time 





the hard work 


During the war a militant English crusad- 
er making patriotic speeches in Scotland 
stopped at a farm one evening and found 


a husky young Scot milking. “And why 
are you not at the front, my man?” asked 


_the Englishman. 


“Ah, weel,” spoke up Sandy: “There’ 


nae milk at that end.” 


A colored working man employed to was! 
windows at a certain factory in Boston was 
working so moderately that his actions 
might very well be termed “slow motion”’” 

“Why don’t you hurry a little more?” «« 
manded his superior. 

“Boss, Ah has only two speeds and d 
other am slower than dis one.” 


“Hey!” chidingly roared the landlord 0! 
the Mansion House at Ten Degrees. “Wha: 
d’ye mean by flinging a stone through m) 
winder, contaminate you?” 

“Why, a fellow at the depot told me th: 
hotel was only a stone’s throw from there 
and, by George, he was right!” replied the 
offending guest. 


Trate Parent—Pll teach you to make lo, 
to my daughter, sir. 

Young Man—I wish you would, old bo) 
I’m not making much headway. 


“Dey had to t’row water on Sam Joh: 
son’s face at his wife’s funeral,” voluntec 
ed a recent mourner. 

“Dasso? He done fainted?” asked 
friend, 

“No. No, indeedy. 
monly soun’ sleeper.” 


He’s jes’ an unco! 


Roscoe—Darling, you have teeth li! 
pearls. 


Marie—You brute! Are you hinting th 


I have a mouth like an oyster? 





Authoress (who has been collecting ma- 
terial for her next novel)—I think I’ 
asked you everything now. 

Old Salt—You ain’t asked we what I takes 
for it—London Humorist. 


Professor (at an informal student ses 
sion)—Well, it seems there was an absent- 
minded professor who—who—let’s see, 
what was I starting to say? 


Father—Well, Willie, I received a notc 
from your teacher today. 

Willie—Is that so, Pop? Give me 
quarter and I won’t breathe a word about i! 
to mother. 


“I call my girl grapefruit.” 

“Why 9” 

“Because every time I squeeze her she 
hits me in the eye.” 


In a restaurant a hat fell off a peg and 
dropped right on top of a piece of pie that 
was covered with whipped cream. 

The owner of the hat called a waiter. 

“Well,” said the waiter, “what do you 
want, a new hat or another piece of pie?” 


The barber laid aside his shears and 
brandished the appropiate tool. “Wet o: 
dry, sir,” he asked. 

“Never mind about my politics,” growled 
the patron, “go ahead and comb my hair.” 
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